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A Fine Disciplinarian 


What kind of a teacher is Miss ?” «© She isa 
pretty good teacher, and a five disciplinarian,” answered 
her principal. 

“To be a “ fine disciplinarian” from the viewpoint 





of an ease-loving principal may or may not be a true 


compliment to a teacher. 
one’s own school-room 


To settle the troubles of 
without appeal to superior 
authority; to have the children under such control 
that they dare not break a school rule through fear of 
punishment, constitute the qualifications of a good 
Cisciplinarian in the eyes of a large proportion of the 
superintendents and principals of the public schools. 

Now a teacher, by virtue of the authority of her 
position, may possess the power to control and to 
enforce commands and yet be very, very far from being 
a good disciplinarian. 

What is “ good order” in the school-room? Is it 
not that harmonious condition that permits teacher 
and children to fulfil the purpose of a school with the 
least friction and expenditure of nerve-force? Where 
such conditions have been attained in the best ways 
there has been no visible signs of discipline. The 
children did not know they were being disciplined. 
The teacher had her ideal of right and harmony in the 
school-room,—a_ clear, common-sense ideal based 
upon experience and a sympathetic understanding of 
child-nature,— and by her individual power and 
influence, had been able to bring her school into a 
willing co-operation with her efforts to realize this 
ideal. There had been no attempt and no need to 
make a flourish of authority, or to exercise arbitrary 
control. Under the daily influence of a rich, loving, 


magnetic personality, the children had been led to 
undertake the discipline of self—the giving up of 


selfish preferences for the good of the whole — the 
highest character discipline known to humanity. 

Such teachers exist; such teachers are in truth fine 
disciplinarians, but such teachers are rare. What 
shall the great mass of teachers do who are not equal 
to these things? Obedience and “order” must be 
obtained at all hazards if they are to retain their posi- 
tion and do the work of the year —the work laid out 
in their course of study. They adopt the only course 
left to them ; to compel submission to a list of ‘ rules,” 
framed in conscious weakness, and enforced by the 
power of the teacher’s position;— the power of the 
stronger over the weaker. 

But what is the effect of this arbitrary control upon 
the teacher herself? Once enthroned as a monarchical 
dictator, the discipline fiend often takes possession of 
her, paralyzing her reason and blinding her judgment. 
She is a divinity that can dono wrong. It isalways the 
children who will not “ mind,” who will not “ study,” 
who will not “ behave.” She sees in their shortcom- 
ings, no reflection of her own mismanagement, and she 
is determined to conquer. They must, they shad/ 
realize her own distorted ideal of an orderly school. 
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It becomes the goal of her ambition to be known as a 
“fine disciplinarian.” 

O for some still, small voice to whisper the truth at 
the close of each day to these hard-working, deter- 
mined, mistaken teachers: to clarifiy their vision and 
cause them to see that every time they are driven to 
enforce submission under the overhanging sword of a 
penalty, they confess their own limitation. There zs a 
better way, but they have not attained. 


Second Grade Reading 


Lipa B. McMurry Troaining Teacher State Normal School 


(The following paper was read by Mrs. McMurry before an association 
of Illinvis teachers.—ED.) 


4 OW shall 1 conduct the reading recitation in the 
- Hi second primary grade?” an inexperienced teacher 
inquires. 

The replies which she receives from different 
sources are varied and somewhat conflicting. | Which 
method shall she adopt? Is there any safe criterion by 
which the different methods may be tested ? 

It is the business of the teacher to lead the children to 
form good habits. She can not form these habits for them, 
but she can make it possible, even necessary, that they for 
them by their own exertions. 

Habits of reading, both as to subject-matter and manner of 
acquisition, are formed, largely, in the primary grades ; hence 
it is a matter of vital importance to the teacher that she 
consider carefully what these habits should be, before she 
begins her work. 

This matter being settled, the conscientious and judicious 
teacher may very safely be left to realize this end in the way 
which seems to her best. 

The following are a few fundamental habits of reading 
which the children should very early form : 

First in importance is the habit of looking to the sen- 
tence to find out what the writer has to say, keeping upper- 
most the function of the sentence rather than its form: in 
other words the habit of forming accurate and clear mental 
pictures as they are presented in the reading lesson. (I 
place accurate first, advisedly. Many times children form 
perfectly clear pictures which are wholly incorrect.) 

When the child reads “The Village Blacksmith,” he 
should see the smoke-begrimed shop, sheltered by the fine 
old chestnut-tree with its wide spreading branches. He 
should see the mighty smith with his tanned and sweaty 
face, his honest kindly eyes, and his long, crisp, black hair. 
The blows that he strikes should be present in his conscious- 
ness and should be connected in thought with the powerful 
arms and great, hard, sinewy hands, which make such blows 
possible. ‘They should see, yes, more than see, should /ee/ 
the muscles standing out, strong as iron bands, as the 
blacksmith strikes with measured beat and slow. 

If we exert the greatest care that all the pictures which 
are presented in the reading lessons are accurate and clear 
by the time the children leave the second primary they will 
be in possession of a key which will unlock to them much of 
the stores of literature, and of nature, as well. A careless, 
thoughtless habit of reading, once formed, is very hard to 
break. An old teacher remarked to me last summer that if 
children formed in their minds all the pictures as presented 
in the reading lesson, it would tire their heads out, and use 
them up nervously. This man was looking at the matter 
from the standpoint of one who had formed the habit of 
reading without much thinking and realizing the very hard 
task it would be for him to break up this habit, he could 
not place himself in the position of one who had never 
formed such a habit. It is the breaking up of old bad 
habits that taxes the nervous energy. 

There is another habit, dependent upon the first ;— that 
of weighing what one reads and judging of its truthfulness, 
worth, or beauty. A child reading the sentence, “ Violets 
are blue,” will not accept it as a universal truth, so he 
responds “Not all violets are blue; some are yellow, 
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some are white, and others are purple.” When reading, 
“« The poor little flowers are under the snow,” he adds, ‘| 
don’t pity the flowers ; it is warm under the snow and they 
like to sleep there.”” Or you hear “ Isn’t that beautiful that 
Red Riding Hood says to the squirref and the crow?” 
(In Whittier’s Red Riding Hood.” ) 

The children should realize that because a statement is 
made in a book it is not of necessity true. The writer 


might be mistaken. : There is little danger of their becoming. 


fault-finding critics, for most that they read is true. They 
will have faith in books but not a blind worship for them. — 

If the children on entering’ school lay the foundation of 
these two habits, and if these two habits are strengthened 
from year to year, they will not only become thoughtful 
appreciative readers but their whole characters will be 
strengthened. 

There are other habits of a more formal nature, the 
foundation of which must be daid in the primary schools. 
First among these we may name tue habit of studying out 
the new words which occur in the lesson, by knowledge of 
the sounds which compose the words. In this they are 
greatly aided by the habit first mentioned, for if a child’s 
attention is centered upon the thought, sometimes by giving 
but the first sound or two, the word comes tohis mind, being 
the one which is just fitted to help in making a statement 
which connects with what. has been said just before, or in 
finishing a statement, the first part of which is known; for 
instance in reading of Longfellow, the children coms to the 
sentence, “ His eyes were as blue as the violets.” Vio/e/s is 
a new word, but the first sound only, is sufficient to enable 
most to get the word, for they are thinking how blue Mr. 
Longfellow’s eyes are. The thought also guides the child 
into giving the correct sounds to the letters in a new word, 
even when he needs to sound the word through; “ If I give 
this letter such a sound,” he reasons, “ it will make no word, 
or a word which means nothing in this connection. If | 
give it this other sound I have a word which fits in here 
well ;’— for example, “ The robin calls his mate,” the last 
word is new. If the child tries first the short sound of a, he 
has ma?¢, which makes no sense in this connection; hence 
he will substitute the long sound, which gives a good con- 
struction to the sentence. 

Another good habit, is that of taking in a large number of 
words at a glance, that they may become fluent readers. 

In the oral reading the children should cultivate the habit 
of articulating distinctly and using a pleasing tone of voice 
— pitched neither too high nor too low. We can hardly 
say that the children should, in all cases, read in natura/ 
tones, for some children speak habitually in voices disagree- 
ably harsh or high-pitched. 

We have spoken of five habits, which the children in 
primary grades will do well to form — First, the habit of 
thinking what they are reading; second, that of passing 
judgment on what they read ; third, that of picking out new 
words, independent of the teacher ; fourth, that «-f taking in 
with the eye, a large number of words at a glance ; fifth, the 
habit of speaking distinctly and in pleasing tones. 

What is the teacher’s part in the formation of these 
habits ? 

To aid in forming the habit of imaging what one reads. 
(a) The subject matter must needs be worth the attention 
of the children. Fortunately there are at present, good 
readers for our second grades. Among these are Cyr’s 
“Second Reader,” Baldwin’s “ Second Reader,” “ Pets and 
Companions,” “ Plant Life,’’ “ Animal Life,” “ Seed Babies,”’ 
“Nature Myths,” “ Acsop’s Fables” and “ Fairy ‘Tales.” 
With a number of these books for supplementary reading, 
the reading lessons for the day may often be connected with 
the other studies, or with any subject in which the children 
are especially interested either in school or out. At Christ- 
mas time, Christmas pieces are read ; on a rainy day, stories 
of the clouds or rain ; in connection with the study of the 
robin, stories or myths of the robin ; in connection with the 
study of Hiawatha, stories of Hiawatha (in Cyr’s “Second 
Reader’’) or other Indian stories ; during the time of cherry 
blossoms, ‘‘ The Message of the Cherry Blossoms ;"’ or on 
Longfellow’s birthday, the story of Longfellow’s chair,—one 
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of his birthday gifts. (4) Abundant preparation must be 
made for an understanding of the selection. If the 
«Village Biacksmith”’ is to be appreciated by the children, 
much preliminary work may need to be done, for unless the 
children are acquainted with a blacksmith shop, it will be 
necessary to visit one. This visit does not need to be made 
during school hours. Arrangements should previously be 
made with the blacksmith. So far as I know blacksmiths, 
they are kindly men who would be glad to receive a visit 
from the children. Before taking the class to the shop,-the 
teacher should have very clearly in mind just what she 
wishes them to notice particularly—the blacksmith’s 
brawny arm and hand. (He may let the children feel of 
the muscles and sinews, for he justly prides himself on their 
size and hardness.) They will see the flaming forge, and 
catch the burning sparks ; they will see the bellows and hear 
its roar, and watch and hear the heavy sledge with its 
measured beat. The chestnut-tree may not stand over the 
blacksmith-shop, but if seen elsewhere, the children can 
easily transplant it. The chestnut is not a very common 
tree in the west. Any tree in the neighborhood, with wide- 
spreading branches, may be taken as a likeness of it, then 
by the aid of pictures, pressed leaves, the nuts and burrs, a 
very true picture of the chestnut-tree may be built up. If 


there were no opportunity for the children to visit a black- ” 


smith shop, and the children had no clear ideas about one, 
either one of two things could be done, the selection could 
be left until an opportunity for such a visit — presents itself, 
shall I say? no, rather-—is made by the teacher; or a 
picture may be built up from the kindred ideas the children 
have, and a bellows, a hand-forge, and a sledge. 

If the children have made the visit to the shop, the 
pictures of a smithy and its industry are plain and true, not 
only when reading this selection, but for all time : references 
to a blacksmith shop, or to any of the tools used there, will 
be clearly understood by the children. Is that not worth 
the trouble ? 

Often the preparation for a reading lesson on plants or 
animals has been made in the nature study class. Such a 
preparation is necessary to read understandingly such a 
book as Margaret Morley’s “ Seed Babies.” 

Before reading “ Carl and the Clouds,” (Cyr’s “ Second 
Reader,” )the children should have been noticing the clouds 
and have learned the name for each kind. (c) Again, as 
children in the second grade are not expected to study at 
home, they may be allowed as a class to look through the 
paragraph to get the thought, before one is called upon to 
read it aloud. If any one does not understand the meaning 
of a word or a sentence, he should be encouraged to say at 
once, “ I do not know what this means.” All should feel it 
to be impossible to attempt to tell to others that which they 
do not understand themselves. The children see the justice 
of this requirement. The teacher should encourage the 
spirit of questioning on the thought of the lesson. These 
questions may make it unpleasant for the illy prepared 
teacher, but it will spur her on to better preparation. How 
helpful to the teacher are the children ! 

(@d) Occasionally while one child is reading aloud the 
others may close their books, and look upon the picture 
which the child reading sets before them. 

(e) Or after a paragraph has been read silently, a pointed 
question is asked to see what picture the children have 
formed ; thus we read, “The clouds are like white boats 
upon a blue sea.”” The teacher asks, “ How came the little 
girl to think of that?” In the story of Hiawatha we read, 
“ His canoe looked like a yellow water lily as it floated on 
the river.” The teacher asks why the canoe should make 
one think of a yellow water lily. (This question pre- 
supposes the children’s acquaintance with water-lilies.) 

In questioning on the lesson there is great danger, how- 
ever, that the children wiil be questioned into peevishness 
or listlessness. The questions should be rare. They are 
not often needed in such simple selections as we usually 
find in Second,Readers, and no question should be trivial. 
Their purpose is not to review the lesson, but to lead to 
clearer thinking. When we have succeeded in getting our 


children to inform us every time they are unable to build up 
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clear pictures, there will be no need of such questions. The 
child who does not understand might say in the case of the 
canoe, “ I do not see why it should make one think of a 
yellow water-lily.” 

The habit of judging thrives in the same atmosphere as 
the habit of thinking. A child who thinks, and feels free to 
express his thoughts is uttering judgments constantly: 

The teacher can do much toward leading the child to 
become an independent reader. Before he enters the 
second primary, he has learned the sounds of many of the 
letters ; before leaving it he will know all the sounds in com- 
mon use. The letters are not marked for him, neither are 
the sounds named. If he is to study. out words for himself 
he must cultivate the habit of trying first one sound and then 
another, until he has a word that will convey meaning in 
the position which it holds in the sentence. When the 
pupils study through a paragraph in the class, they are not 
helped by the teacher, unless a sound should be new. They 
take pride in acquiring skill in doing for themselves. 

Sometimes the teacher puts a letter on the board and asks 
the pupils to give its different sounds — they thus sharpen 
their tools. . 

The children also develop rules, the application of which 
lightens the work. 

They learn no rules, but make the discoveries by com- 
paring words with which they have become familiar in their 
reading lessons. Their conclusions help them to become 
skilful in picking out similar new words. 

Often a child will give an incorrect sound and yet get 
the right word, because the word he makes is somewhat 
similar in sound to the correct one, or the thought of the 
sentence leads him to make the jump. 

The habit of reading fluently may be forwarded by expos- 
ing for an instant, a group of words at the board, and then 
calling for the group, or by having the children glance at a 
sentence in the book, close the book, and give the sentence. 
Gradually more difficult tasks may be given. In this work, 
as has been suggested before, the thought must be kept ever 
before the child. To this end, occasionally, the child is 
asked what the sentence was about, instead of being 
required to give the wording as he saw it. 

The habit of giving the thought which one has received 
from the printed page agreeably and distinctly, may be 
furthered by the excellent example which the teacher sets in 
her conversation and occasional readings for the children. 

These are not the only habits of reading, perhaps, which 
our children should form in the primary grades, but if these 
five be thoroughly formed, we shall certainly give our chil- 
dren a start in their work, such as many of us would never 
have ceased to be thankful for, had it been vouchsafed to us. 


JI." 


Short Studies in Browning 


ANNIE W. SANBORN St. Paul Minn. 
Pippa Passes 
* p.::: Passes.” is one of the most beautiful and 


moving of Browning’s longer poems. It was 

written in 1841, being his fourth published work, 

and following “Pauline,” “ Paracelsus,” and 
“ Sordello.” It is uncommon in form, being partly in the 
nature of a masque, partly in that of adrama. It has been 
called a “lyrical masque,” a name more suggestive than 
accurate, since the poem is dramatic to a much greater 
extent than it is lyrical. The curious title refers to a little 
silk-winding girl of Asolo, Pippa, who, in the course of a 
single day, “‘ passes’’ several groups of people whose lives 
are influenced permanently by her chance songs. 

The idea, according to Mrs. Orr, occurred to the poet 
when he was walking alone one day in a wood. “ The 
image flashed upon him of someone walking thus alone 
through life ; one apparently too obscure to leave a trace of 
his or her passage, yet exercising a lasting though uncon- 
scious influence at every step of it; and the image shaped 
itself into the little silk-winder of Asolo, Felippa or Pippa.” 





* Copyrighted 1898, by Annie W. Sanborn. 
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Pippa at Morning 
The first scene is morning in Pippa’s chamber. It is 
New Year’s Day, her one holiday out of the whole year. 
Her first greeting is a carol of joy in its beauty, an outburst 
of pure lyric gladness in the splendor of morning. 
Then she settles into measured notes, pondering what she 
shall do with her day, careful to use it wisely : 


“ For Day, my holiday, if. thou ill-usest 
Me, who am only Pippa — old year’s sorrow, 
Cast off last night, will come again to-m rrow; 
Whereas, if thou prove gentle, I shall borrow 
Sufficient strength of thee for New Year’s sorrow.” 


Pippa then pictures to herself four groups of people, 
known to her by sight and hearsay — Ottima and Sebald, 
lovers; Luigi and his mother, “ unmatched for true con- 
tent”; and Monsignor, the church dignitary, just come to 
Asolo to settle his dead brother’s estate. For all these the 
day might prove stormy nor greatly change the aspect of 
things : 

But Pippa —just one such mischance would spoil 


Her day that lightens the next twelvemonth’s toil 
At wearisome silk-winding, coil on coil. 


Her carol of part fancy, part truth, as she watches the 
golden ripple of a dancing sunbeam, and the ruddy flower, 
her one treasure, in the window, not only fills the poor 
cheap room, to the reader’s eye, with light and color, but is 
a further revelation of the daintiness of thought and warmth 
of nature that we are to feel in Pippa. 

Her youth, her mental and physical soundness, her joyous 
imagination, are all revealed in this power to find gayety 
and richness in some radiant drops of water and a single 
new-blown flower. 

To the latter she says: “‘ Love thy queen, worship me,”’ 
with a kind of extravagant imperiousness. ‘The thought 
brings her back to the problem of how her day shall be 
spent. It is a true child-prank that wins the day: 


“T may fancy all day — and it shall be so — 
That I taste of the pleasures, am called by the names 
Of the Happiest Four in Asolo.” 


She will be, in turn, Ottima, beloved “as the world calls 
love”’; Phene, the new-made wife ; Luigi, the son of a fond 
mother; and last, Monsignor, “that holy and beloved 
priest.”’ 

Having thus chosen the identities she will appropriate, 
she begins her day wlth a hymn, and goes out into the sun- 
shine with a song on her lips. 


Ottima and Sebald 


Now follow the four scenes in which Pippa plays her 
unconscious part of God’s messenger. 

Ottima and Sebald, guilty lovers, this New Year’s dawn 
finds with the stain of blood fresh on their hands. ‘The old 
man, Ottima’s husband, whom they have long deceived, they 
have at last killed. Sunrise finds them just awakening to 
the horror of their deed. 

The German lover, something of a coward, but with 
more conscience than the beautiful, half-savage woman who 
has led him to this end, is already, with the daylight, begin- 
ning to seek reassurance. He attempts to fortify himself 
with bold phrases. He and Ottima look out, from the 
windows of a ruined summer-house, on a world so trans- 
formed from that of yesterday. 

Together they go over the history of their love. She 
seeks to win him from his dark thoughts and to convince 
him that since for love of her he has done this thing, her 
love will surely justify it. She has almost succeeded, and 
bids him crown her his queen — “ Your spirit’s arbitress, 
magnificent in sin.” 

He begins to repeat the words after her when — Pippa 
passes. ‘This is her song: 


“The year’s at the spring, 
And day’s at the morn; 
Morning’s at seven; 

The hill-side’s dew-pearled; 
The lark’s on the wing; 
The snail’s on the thorn; 
God’s in his heaven — 

All’s mght with the world!” 
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“God’s in his heaven,” cries Sebald. 
that? ’’ Then comes revulsion. 
in his eyes : 


“Do you hear 
Sin takes on its own hue 


“ That little peasant’s voice 
Has righted all again. Though I be lost, 
I know which is the better, never fear, 
Of vice or virtue, purity or lust, 
Nature or trick.” 


In an agony of remorse and shame he stabs himself. 
Ottima follows his example, proving herself in some sense 
nobler than he, since, while his last words are hatred and 
contempt for her, she prays God with her dying breath : 


“Not me, to him, O God, be merciful ! ” 


This scene is rightly regarded as one of the finest 
examples of Browning’s dramatic power. In a single inter- 
view, in which are no forced passages, these two are made 
to reveal themselves in amazing distinctness. We hear 
their voices, see the alternate horror and defiance of their 
eyes, all but feel their fevered, quickened breath. As a 
picture of guilt staring itself full in the face for the first 
time, it cannot easily be matched in English poetry. 


By the Roadside 


Next is shown a group of students, hidden opposite the 
house of Jules, a young French sculptor. Jules thas made 
himself hateful to some of them by a note of superiority, 
by his loftier ideals in art, and by his cleaner life than 
theirs. They have deceived him into correspondence with 
a young Greek girl, whose supposed letters reveal a rare 
personality, besides culture and refinement. These letters 
are actually written by one of the students, and copied by 
a woman, the purpose being to humiliate Jules by entrap- 
ping him into marriage with the supposedly ideal lady, and 
then bringing him face to face with a common model of the 
studios, hired for the purpose. 

Jules falls into the trap and proposes marriage. The 
model is really a Greek and very beautiful, but untaught and 
of low origin. She knows nothing of the letters, but is 
bidden to play the part of bride and then, when alone with 
Jules for the first time, to recite certain bitter, derisive 
verses, composed by Lutwyche, the envious painter, and so 
to ‘reveal the cruel joke to its victim. 


Jules and Phene 


The talk of the students is a prelude to this crucial scene 
between Jules and Phene. The young girl, bewildered by 
Jules’s manner to her, so different from the evil admiration 
she is accustomed to, by his words of noble passion and his 
picturing of their future, almost forgets the wicked mission 
intrusted to her. . 

Already her soul has begun to answer the high appeal of 
his tenderness — her first words are a protest against the 
revelation she must make. She tells him if she could keep 
on looking into his eyes — 


“ All sin, 
All memory of wrong done, suffering borne,” 


would drop away, never to overtake the real Phene. 

Nevertheless she begins the mocking recital. At its end, 
Jules, in rage at the malice of the jest, and despair at the 
loss of his love-dream, is about to leave her forever, when 
Pippa’s song is heard. This time it is the lament of a page 
who loved a queen, and who broke his heart because she 
had no need of his devotion. 

Pippa, all unconscious of her power, awakens Jules to the 
possibilities of another kind of love. Why, he ponders, 
must we always demand that the beloved shall be above us? 


“ Tf whoever loves 
Must be in some sort, God or worshipper, 
The blessing or the blest one, queen or page, 
Why should we always choose the page’s part? 
Here is a woman with utter need of me —” 


So he resigns his quest of revenge. ‘The dastardly joke 
is turned to splendid earnest, the intended humiliation be- 
comes glorification. His dream of love is restored to him 
with an added grace—that of unselfishness. He has a 
work to do — to love Phene into the happiness and beauty 
of soul she was meant for. 
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“ Shall to produce form out of unshaped stuff 
Be Art — and further, to evoke a soul 
From form be nothing? This new soul is mine.” 

He breaks his statues — “to begin Art afresh’ — hand 
in hand he and Phene go to her own country, Greece. 


Luigi and His Mother 


In the next scene mother and son are talking in a turret. 
Luigi belongs to the “Young Italy’”’ movement, planned 
about 1834 to free Italy from Austrian rule. He has been 
appointed by his fellow-conspirators to assassinate the 
Austrian king, “ Old Franz.’ His mother tries all argu- 
ments to dissuade him; he repeatedly puts her off, is bent 
on his mission, saying finally, when she tells him he will 
never escape, that he does not wish to — he has already had 
the fulness of life : 

“T was put at the board-head, helped to all 


At first; I rise up happy and content. 
God must be glad one loves his world so much.” 


Luigi’s speech throughout is that of one whose imagina- 
tion has been wrought upon by stronger minds. He is 
filled with the heroic aspect of his mission. One realizes 
of him, as he partly realizes of himself, that his mind is not 
normal, as perhaps must always be the case when such a 
task is joyfully accepted. 

At last his mother speaks of Chiara, who will come in 
June — Chiara — 

“ With her blue eyes upturned 
As if life were one long and sweet surprise.” 

Luigi is checked for the moment by this vision which one 
sees is but the hint of a love that might be. But Pippa 
passes, singing. Her song is of a king, old, sleepy, un- 
touched by human joy or sorrow, who “ judged, sitting in 
the sun.” Even the Python, “ with forky tongue and eyes 
of flame,’’ feared to touch him. 

It is a picture of the bondage in which the idea of king- 
ship holds men’s minds. It reawakens Luigi’s feverish 
purpose, lulled for a moment by his mother’s art. He goes, 
crying: “ "Tis God’s voice calls! How could I stay?”’ 

Right or wrong, the deed was his to do— he had been in 
danger of missing it. Little Pippa’s song, for good or evil, 
thrusts him back into the current of destiny. 


Monsignor the Bishop 


The last of the “ Happiest Four” is Monsignor the 
Bishop, closeted with Ugo the Intendant. Their talk dis- 
closes Monsignor as the one virtuous member of a family 
otherwise given over to vicious courses. The remains of 
their splendid fortune are now to pass to the church, this 
only remaining brother, an ascetic by choice as well as 
religion, hoping thus to repair the old wrongs of his family. 

He knows much of the villainy of Ugo and suspects him 
further of having murdered, at the instigation of the second 
brother, the child and heir of the elder. 

He warns Ugo that since so much of his evil-doing is 
already known and his arrest certain, he would better con- 
fess this ugliest crime of all. Ugo replies that the child 
still lives : 

“Tis but a little black-eyed, pretty singing Felippa, gay silk-winding 


girl. I have kept her out of harm’s way up to the present; for I always 
intended to make your life a plague to you with her.” 


He then reveals a plot in which the first steps have been 
taken that day, for the winning of Pippa’s love by a hand- 
some English vagabond, hired for the purpose. Pippa is to 
, be decoyed to Rome where, in evil companionship and gay 

living, her young life will soon spend itself and no one be 
the wiser. “Once Pippa entangled! You conceive? 
Through her singing? Is it a bargain?”’ 

Ah, little Pippa — if she but knew it, she is trembling 
over the pit. And once more she sings, saving, perhaps, 
her own soul as well as another’s. Her song is of oneness 
with Nature —of how life was spent in learning Nature’s 
voices : 

“ Nay, I could all but understand 
Wherefore through heaven the white moon ranges; 
And just when, out of her soft fifty changes 


No unfamiliar face might overlook me — 
Suddenly God took me!” 
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It is enough. Monsignor, not knowing whose voice it is 
that thus stirs his soul, springs up, calls his men, and Ugo 
is bound, gagged, his wicked life baffled forever. 


Pippa’s Good-night 


The day is over, and: once more we see Pippa in her 
chamber, tired, a little wistful, longing for something un- 
defined, touched by a wondering thought of the handsome 
English stranger who, it is said, loves her. The thing has 
come just close enough to let us see what might perhaps 
have been, had Ugo had his way. 

She moves in thought — backward as is natural —— through 
her day. Monsignor, Luigi, Phenc, Ottima — all these has 
she been, and her thoughts touch them all lightly, wander- 
ingly. There is, in the whole tone of this scene the perfect 
difference between a night and morning mood, and subtle 
suggestion of an added knowledge of good and evil. But 
at last, her sleepy chatter at an end, she says: 


“ Now one thing I should really like to know; 
How near I might approach all these : 
I merely fancied being this long day. 
— Approach, I mean, so as to touch them, so 
As to . - . in some way - move them, if you please; 
Do good or evil to them some slight way.” 


So, with a fanciful thought, flitting like a bird across the 
tragic background of the real, and to her, the unsuspected 
day, she sleeps, tired little Pippa, with these last words : 


*“ God bless me! I can pray no more to night. 
No doubt, some way or other, hymns say right. 
All service ranks the same with God.— 
With God, whose puppets best and worst 
Are we; there is no last or first.” 


Did Pippa come to her own — did she gain that inherit- 
ance of lands and gold that was hers by right? We are not 
told, nor do we greatly care. What we do know and rejoice 
in, is that her pure little life was left unsullied ; that her 
heaven-born songs did their work, carrying their messages 
straight to souls that were trembling in the balance between 
their own good and evil. 


Good Cheer 


How does the soul grow? Not all in a minute; 
Now it may lose groun:, and now it may win it; 
Now it resolves, and again the will faileth ; 
Now it rejoiceth, and now it bewaileth ; 
Now its hopes fructify, then they are blighted; 
Now it walks sunnily, now gropes benighted: 
Fed by discouragements, taught by disaster, 
So it goes forward, now slower, now faster, 
Till, all the pain past, and failure made whole, 
It is full-grown, and the Lord rules the soul. 

— Susan Coolidge 


Passive Faces 


Presence speaks. Children six years old recognize the 
reality of a teacher’s presence. They are seldom mistaken 
in what a teacher’s face expresses. A passive and character- 
less expression means easy discipline and indefinite and 
soulless instruction. A slow and labored bodily movement 
encourages like movements on the part of pupils. Enthu- 
siasm mental and physical, produces enthusiasm mental and 
physical. 

Personality is the force which moves others. An aggres- 
sive, unselfish purpose is always present in a successful 
teacher. The ability to lead others is organic.. The condi- 
tion which inspires and moves others is a growth, not an in- 
heritance. Conviction is the mother of reform. Man is 


more than a mere believer, if he is more than matter. 
—J. N. Patrick 


To-morrow has a rare, alluring sound; 
To-day is very prose; and yet the twain 
Are but one vision seen through altered eyes. 
Our dreams inhabit one: our stress and pain 
Surge through the other. Heaven is but to-day 
Made lovely with to-morrow’s face, for aye. 
— Richard Burton in the Century. 
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October 


Like Joseph among the twelve, thy colored coat 
The partial love tells of the patriarch year ; 

What gorgeous palettes on the woods appear! 

As if unnumbered rainbows were afloat 
To tint one zone of this terrestrial sphere. 

Sumach and maple, linden, poplar, beech, 

And creeping vines parade their rich attire, 
Some tipped with gold, some robed in matchless fire, 

A unique cowl and surplice crowning each. 

Now when the crisp, cool nights have turned the corn, 
And the plump orchards show their burdened trees 
Burning like those of the Hesperides, 

Life’s dreams seem to their full fruition born. 

And we, high-hearted, feel no more forlorn. 

— Joel Benton in The Outlook 


The Queer Witch-Hazel and its 


Boarders 
MARY MANN MILLER 


QUEER plant indeed, for here it is, in October, just 

beginning to bloom, when all the other blossoms are 

getting nipped by frost. But these bright yellow 

flowers haven’t the slightest idea of being frost- 
bitten—their ribbon like petals curling and waving about as 
if they liked cold weather. Each little blossom has four of 
these strap-shaped petals, and when a number are crowded 
together they are a very pretty sight. 

Queer flowers you will think them when you see them; 
but by the time I have finished telling you all about the 
plant, it will surprise me if you do not say that it is the very 
queerest one you ever heard of. 

For here beside the blossoms is ripe fruit! What other 





plant do you know that shows ripe fruit and flowers at once, 
with only one blossoming-time? ‘The fruit is all right, for 
fall is the time for nuts, but the blossoms certainly seem 
wrong. Yet here they are and we must take them as we 
find them. 


You see, as the flowers come so late, the fruit can’t ripen 
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before winter, and so must stay over to another year, grow- 
ing slowly through spring and summer until blooming-time 
comes again. This is how it happens that 
last year’s fruit and this year’s flowers come 
together. 

The next remarkable thing about the 
witch-hazel has been told so well by William 
Hamilton Gibson that I want you to hear 
it in his own words. This is what he says: 

“T had been attracted by a bush which Blossam 
showed an unusual profusion of bloom, and while standing 
close beside in admiration I was suddenly stung on the 
cheek by some missile, 
and the next instant 
shot in the eye by an- 
other, the mysterious 
marksman having ap- 
parently let off both 
barrels of his little gun 
directly in my face. | 
soon discovered him 
—an army of them 
in fact, a saucy legion 
—all grinning with 
open mouths and with 
teeth exposed, and 
their double-barrelled 
guns loaded to the muzzle, and ready to shoot 
whenever the whim should take them.” 

Mr. Gibson had found out the witch-hazel’s 
way of scattering its seeds, as you have already 
guessed. You must be sure to hunt up the plant, 
and see this “saucy legion” for yourself. It is 
more fun than you can afford to miss. If you 
don’t happen to hit on a time when the shots are 
flying, take a branch home and put it in a warm 
place. It only needs a little heat to coax the 
ripe nutlets to play their tricks. 

Would you like to know how it is that the seeds 
are fired off so neatly? By watching you will see 
that the nut cracks open crosswise and then the 
seed flies out; but you must look a little closer 
to see how it is mace to do so. . 

Cut a seed across, and you will find a large open space 
inside, the seed-leaves being very thin, and lying close to 
one side. Then try to fit a seed back into the place it 
came out of. You can’t do it because 
the opening is now too narrow. As the 
pod opened, the sides pressed harder 
and harder against the elastic seed, 
which gave and gave until it couldn’t 
stand the pressure any longer, when 
out it flew, sometimes as far as forty 
feet. ; 

Queer blossoms, queer seeds, queer 
ways altogether— surely I have finished ? 
No, this is only the beginning, for you 
must hear about the boarders this 
strange plant has. Whoever heard of 
a plant taking boarders? It can hardly 
be said that it /akes them, for the poor 
witch-hazel has nothing at all to say 
in the matter. The boarders calmly 
come and take possession, making the 
helpless bush furnish them not only a 
house, but food as well. 

Search about among the nutlets and 
you may notice something that looks 
like a nut, and yet is different. It is 
rounder, and tapers down to a neck. 
It may be you will find only blackened 
and deserted ones in October —I have 
never looked for them later than the last of August — but if 
so, don’t fail to look next summer, for they are well worth 
watching. 

Cut one open, and use your magnifying glass to see what 
is inside. Horrid little bugs, you say. Yes, they are bugs, 
(Hemiptera) and have a beak for sucking the juices of 
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plants. Their special name is aphid —we call them plant- 

lice, and can see their cousins on our roses and chrysanthe- 
mums. 

' But how do they get here, and who makes this pretty 

arched green house? It began long ago when a careful 


mother aphid laid some eggs on the plant. The wise men _ 


are not quite sure what makes the house — which they call a 
gall— grow. They think perhaps the aphid stings the 
lant. 

4 At any rate, the gall does grow, and the eggs hatch into 
baby aphids, which find themselves in the midst of plenty. 
For all they have to do is to stick their beaks in the walls 
anywhere, and they find a good supply of witch-hazel juice, 
always fresh. This is what they like best to eat, and so 
they suck and grow and multiply all summer long. Then 
towards the end of the season, some aphids are born with 
wings, and they fly away to begin new homes. 

And this brings us to the door of the house, for these 
winged aphids must have a door, else how could they fly 
out? Here it is down in the neck of the gall, a little round 
hole. Queer things happen at this door besides aphids fly- 
ing out. 

One day I noticed ants going to and from it, and up and 
down the branch. Now we all know that ants get a sweet 
fluid from aphids, called honey-dew ; but these ants were too 
large to enter the door of the gall. Then how could they 
get their honey-dew? 

While I was wondering, an ant answered me. It came 
to the door and stuck in its feelers, twiddling them about 
inside, as I could see distinctly, for I stood very near. 
Then its head followed the feelers, and next one pair of legs 
went in, leaving two pairs of legs, and the abdomen (which 
was too large) dangling outside! How comical he looked, 
and how I wished I was small enough to go in and see what 
was happening! But if I could not go inside I could watch 
the abdomen to see if it swelled, as 1 had seen them do 
while the ants were taking their drink from aphids that do 
not live in galls. And it did actually “swell wisibly”’ and 
become almost transparent ! 

Then when the ant came out, by looking quickly I could 
see an aphid inside, close by the opening — I verily believe 
it had come to be milked, though I can’t prove it. But I 
saw the same thing happen so many times that I feel sure 
of it. 

But there were other “‘ goings on”’ at this little house on 
the witch-hazel. A big black and white hornet called one 
day. Now what could Ae be after? I had seen him on the 
kitchen ceiling catching flies ; but did he suppose the aphids 
would come out to be eaten when he knocked ? 

Watching closely, though at a respectful distance, I could 
not see that he carried off any of the little gall-dwellers ; and 
he certainly did not take time between his visits at the 
several galls to eat anything even as small as an aphid. So 
I concluded, rightly or not, that the hornet had a sweet 
tooth as well as the ants, and that the aphids were as willing 
to be milked by one as the other. 

Something funny happened one day. A hornet was visit- 
ing a gall, and it chanced that some ants wanted honey-dew 
at the same time. As the hornet lighted at the entrance, 
the ants ran over his legs on the way to the door. This 
made the hornet very nervous, and with an angry buzz he 
rose on his wings, gave himself a shake in the air and came 
back. But the ants Were thick as ever, and had no idea of 
making way for any old white-faced paper maker, so after 
trying it three or four times, the great fierce fellow was fairly 
driven away by little creatures not one-tenth of his size ! 

That you may know the witch-hazel when you see it, I 
have made some sketches of the leaf, flower, bud, nut and 
gall. Notice that the two sides of the leaf-blade are unequal 
as it clasps its stem; that is, one side is larger than the 
other. This is one way to tell the difference between the 
witch-hazel and the alder, which often grows near. Look 
along brooks and in damp woods for a tall straggling shrub. 


” 


‘¢ My heart is awed within me when I think 
Of the great miracle that still goes on 
In silence round me — the perpetual work 
Of the creation, finished, yet renewed, 
Forever.” ... 
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Seed Study in October 


Formation. 

Shape. 

Size. 

Color. 

Function. 

Useful for food. 

Connection of seed and flowers. 

Coverings of seed. { chaff of wheat. 

How do seeds get out of seed-boxes orcradles? | husk of corn, 
pod of bean. 
shell of nut. 
flesh of apple. 
rind of melons. 

maple. 
{ wings. linden. 
dock. 


burdocks. 
Means of transportation hooks. beggar-ticks, 
stick-tight. 
springs. f touch-me-not. 


wind. sails, thistle. 
water. milkweed. 


L 
animals, | dandelion. 











How scattered by 


man, aster. 
golden-rod. 
| a cat-tail. 
shells. 
- How protected by flesh. 
| colors resembling soil. 
What animals use seeds for food? 
( wheat. 
corn, 
rye. 
oats. 
+ buckwheat. 
barley. 
nuts. 
peas. 
| beans, — Sel, 


Edible Seeds. 





Which? 


A prominent teacher who possesses both scientific knowl- 
edge and imagination suggests the following question for edi- 
torial treatment in Primary Epucation. Instead, it is given 
to the readers of this paper for general discussion. It is a 
vital question and a timely one. Nature study, as at pres- 
ent conducted in our primary schools, threatens to go to 
pieces on the rocks of over-personification. Will the 
thoughtful primary teachers who know what they are doing 
and why they are doing it, say a vigorous, decided “ say,” 
either for or against the prevailing tendency to make Mother 
Nature a fussy old dame with a host of fault-finding, gossippy 
children. Are we teaching truths, or a mass of unscientific 
“ make-believes ” in our nature work ? — Eprror. 


Question 


To present things in terms of the child’s experience necessarily involves 
more or less personification. But is the advantage gained in their living 
sympathy greater or less than their undoubted misconception of the plant 
life. They unquestionably endow plants with-feeling, which with plants 
must necessarily be of a diffused, uncentralized character. Is not fidelity 
to fact and truth more to be desired than the sympathetic imagination we 
foster? Or is that fidelity, devotion to absolute truth, only a quality of 
minds which have passed the mythical period? 


Poems and Songs for the Month 


The brown birds are flying like leaves through the sky, 
The flowrets are calling, “ Dear Birdlings, good-bye.” 

The bird voices falling so soft from the sky 
Are answ’ring the flow’rets, ‘“‘ Dear playmates, good-bye.” 


The wee flow’rs are nodding, so sleepy,they grow, 

They put on their night-caps, to Dreamland they go. 

Their playtime is ended, for summer is o’er, 

They'll sleep ’neath the snowflakes, till spring comes once 
more. 

— From Eleanor Smith's Songs for Little Children, Part 1. 
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The Liberty Flower in Cuba 


This is a little flower that grows in Cuba, the petals of 
which, pale rose in color, are shaped like the single star in 
the Cuban flag. It has been named: Liberty Flower by the 
insurgents. 


My Six 
Amy C, SCAMMELL 


For Teachers in Small Rural Schools 


(The following strikingly original sketch throws a flood of light on 
school economics, school management, and individual teaching, in rural 
schools. And there is a deal of suggestion and philosophy in it, too, for 
teachers in graded schools. — ED.) 


NLY six, and how to interest them ! 

O A fraction ray lighted my perplexity. ‘ The less 
the number of parts the unit is divided into, the 
greater the size of the parts.” So each pupil before 

me was to have my best sixth instead of my best fiftieth ! 

Six was a real home division. -My six should be an ideal 

family. 

That was terms and terms ago, but is yet such a morning 
memory that I like to speak of it. 

I gathered the children to me without asking their names, 
but I knew them all before we were half through the story 
of Moses. 

We said a prayer together, we sang a familiar child-hymn, 
we looked into each others’ faces; and so we set up our 
school altar. 

The school desks were double, and as my children favored 
the community plan, they settled in three of the four back 
seats. How to give them a “farm apiece,” not adjoining, 
without disturbing their equanimity, was a question of school 
economics ; but they were young, and I could appeal to the 
play impulse. 

“ Our house is quite large, you see; I would like to keep 
all our sixteen rooms open; we can do this, if you four 
older ones will take three rooms apiece, and Elsie and Ray 
two each. You may make the rooms as attractive as you 
like, with pictures, shells, gift-books, fruit, flowers, or any- 
thing homelike; you may divide your school-books among 
your desks, and sit in any room you like; on Friday after- 
noons you may visit one another.” 

Ray’s extra room was a barn, with toy horses and wagons ; 
Elsie’s was a nursery, where even suggestive paper dolls 
were subjects for number, language, and scissors work, The 
results of our home-play were a very attractive school-room 
and the restfulness that came from a frequent change of 
seats, thus making better work possible. 

Not one of my children had ever been to a town larger 
than their own. 

' One Saturday in the early term we visited a near city. 

Can you imagine us there? Each of my six an “ Alice in 

Wonder'and’’! Each was rich in a few extra pennies 

besides his carfare? Now, even a five-dollar-a-week purse 

will open to six wants. Fortunate are the teachers with 
small school families! What we brought home in our heads 
and in our pockets made a cyclopedia of common things, 
which wonderfully helped in our book and outdoor studies. 
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While it is true that wisdom did not die with my six, it is 


_ equally positive that much of it is preserved in their 


** conversations.” 
We had a “ talking class” each half day; it was not of 
the babbling brook series; a subject was assigned — it 


_ might be cooking, making beds, entertaining company, or 


anything that pertains to right living ; and then a little time, 
say fifteen minutes, was given for the thinking about it. 
Book opinions were not listened to, as the main object was 
to develop thought and its expression. While they were 
speaking, I gave them no leaders by question, by a “ yes” 
or a “no” look, by smile or pose. These talks showed me 
what to correct and what to encourage in each child’s 
character; to them I largely owe any degree of school 
success I may have acquired, and I hold that teacher 
favored who can find time for “ mining” character through 
free, leisurely talks. 

Another brightness of those days was singing ; for we had 
the time to say, in song. So, often, the hand was raised, 
with a “ Please may we sing?’’ How it cleared the murky 
air when my John of ten was not Sain¢ John, and my 
tempery Agnes stood ready to serve fresh pouts at a 
second’s notice ! 

Put the preachiest thing into a song with a lively air, and 
they ‘‘go”’ with children better than the gem of a talk. 

I have never found a school handmaid who has served 
me so faithfully as singing, especially nature-singing. I 
have never seen the day when she failed to call some one 
of the seven graces to the front in my pupils. 

I had several classes of one that term —for each pupil 
was allowed to progress as he was able. In so small a 
school, there was no excuse for keeping the “winged ” down 
to the pace of the “leaden-soled.” Often since, have | 
longed for time for this individual care-taking; in the 
school, as in nature, I have evidence that the hand-picked 
fruit keeps sound the longest. 

I wonder if any young teacher, who began teaching in 
September in some delightful “ abandoned farm ”’ district, 
will happen to read what I say, and will agree with me as 
far as this ; véz., that there are compensations in the little home 
school for the loss of a large salary, of society, and of many 
other desirable things to be had in larger communities. 


The First few Minutes in the 
Morning 


RutH M. CoLsBy 


Wi: teacher, as she meets the expectant gaze of 

the children at the opening of the day, has not 

seen her own feelings reflected back to her in 
their attitude? 

Much of the day’s success depends on the first few 
moments. Children are very quick to feel the teacher’s 
pulse. If it beat high with an honest sympathy for their 
little strivings and ambitions, they feel it instinctively. If 
the beat is sluggish sometimes, has not the teacher witnessed 
a subtle disappointment which is visible in the the children’s 
faces and in a slight restlessness of manner? Then the 
teacher, perceiving and being sorry at heart for this, men- 
tally pulls herself together, and, by waging a warfare within 
for self-mastery, often makes of the day a glorious victory 
where defeat threatened. 

A child only gives his best when he feels a bond existing 
between himself and his teacher. Sympathy must be many- 
sided and of great elasticity to meet all the phases of little 
humanity that come under the guidance of one teacher. 

The few moments between the morning bells is an 
opportune time for a kind of profitable talk wherein the 
helpfulness does not profit children alone. 

As the children enter the school-room exhilarated by the 
crisp air they have many little incidents to relate, some of 
which are not without value. 

They gather about the teacher’s desk and relate observa- 
tions made while coming to school. The tardy rising of the 
sun at this season, the feeling of the air, the beautiful frost 
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pictures, the diamonds on the frosty trees, the few birdnotes, 
are all of great interest and these observations are so helpful 
in the Nature Study which will follow. Here, too, is a 
favorable opportunity for directing the observation to new 
discoveries ; and in this, children keep pace with teacher so 
gladly, she must often cultivate a quick and keen percep- 
tion. 

‘The educational value of these informal talks is incalcu- 
lable to the children and through them the teacher possesses 
not alone the happy consciousness of having helped, but she 
has thereby daily come into closer companionship with each 
child. - Every moment in the school-room is precious and 
often it happens that one may not spare even those few min- 
utes for the little talks, but let it be remembered that herein 
one gives not more than one receives. 


October's Bright Blue Weather 


(We make no apology for reprinting this every year. There never should be an 
October without it. D.) 


O suns and skies and clouds of June, 
And flowers of June together, 

Ye cannot rival for one hour 
October’s bright blue weather. 


When loud the bumble-bee makes haste 
Belated, thriftless, vagrant, 

And goldenrod is dying fast, 
And lanes with grapes are fragrant; 


When gentians roll their fringes tight 
To save them for the morning, 

And chestnuts fall from satin burrs 
Without a sound of warning; 


When on the ground red apples lie 
In piles like jewels shining; 

And redder still on old stone walls 
Are leaves of woodbine twining ; 


When all the lovely wayside things 
Their white-winged seeds are sowing, 

And in the fields, still green and fair, 
Late aftermath are growing ; 


When springs run low, and on the brooks, 
In idle golden freighting, 

Bright leaves sink noiseless in the hush 
Of woods, for winter waiting ; 


When comrades seek sweet country haunts, 
By twos and twos together, 

And count like misers hour by hour, 
October's bright blue weather. 


O suns and skies and flowers of June, 
Count all your boasts togethef, 
Love loveth best of all the year, 
October’s bright blue weather. 
— Helen Hunt Jackson 


A School-Room Aquarium 


F course if you are to see the water creatures develop 
— tadpoles, newts, mosquito, or dragon-fly larve, for 
instance — you must have some kind of transparent 
tank to hold them and the water they need. 

Equally of course a large, four-sided, regular “ aquarium ” 
is desirable, but is is expensive, and simpler tanks will give 
very good results, if care is used in preparing them. 

Get a large jar such as confectioners use, the largest size 
you can buy, and wash it very clean. Then put it on the 
table upon which it is to stand in the school-room. 

The table should be placed in alight but not sunny place, 
and not near a heater of any kind, else the water will be too 
warm. A north window is the best place. 

Cover the bottom of the jar to the depth of an inch with 
clean, fine sand, not sea-sand in a fresh-water tank. Adda 
few pebbles, and fill the jar nearly full of fresh, cold water. 

From a pond, brook, or swamp, or, if you are in a city, 
from a Naturalists’ Supply Shop, get some waterweeds which 
grow wholly under water, being sure to have the roots too. 
‘Tie a bunch of plants together near the roots, and then tie 
them to a flat pebble in such wise that they shall be upright 
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in the water. The pebble must be heavy enough to sink the 
roots and hold them down on the sand. The plants will 
then settle themselves and grow. 

Wait a day or two, or until you can see tiny bubbles rising 
from the water plants to the surface of the water. These 
bubbles are oxygen thrown off by the plants in their growth, 
and serve to aerate the water, to supply air for the water 
animals to breathe. When the bubbles begin to rise your 
tank is ready for its inhabitants. 

Put in your tadpoles or your dragon-fly larve, with a 
minnow or two if you like, but be sure and have some pond 
snails, which you can get where you get the waterweeds. 
These snails are fine scavengers and eat up the decaying 
leaves, bits of food dropped by the tadpoles, and also the 
tiny green conferva which would soon cover the lighter side 
of your tank with its mat of little green plants, if the snails 
did not eat it and keep the glass at least partly clear. 

On thing remember — in a tank where there is not run- 
ing water, the plant life and animal life must balance. That 
is you must not put in more animals than your plants can 
provide air for, or the animals will die. 

You can easily tell by the air bubbles. As long as you can 
see bubbles rising from the plants your tank is all right. 
If any fish or tadpole dies it should be removed at once — 
unless it is killed by a dragon-fly larve and is serving as 
food for it. It is a good plan to keep fish in one jar, tad- 
poles in another, and so on, for some fish will hurt the softer 
animals and bite pieces out of their tails, and larve dragon- 
flies will try to catch and eat any fish not too big. 

A bit of raw beef cut thin and then fringed into narrow 
strips may be tied to a string and suspended in the water. 
It will turn white soon and look disagreeable, and should 
not be left in the water more than one day. If it is thin 
enough the creatures will nibble at it and get much food from 
it. Karthworms should be put in also, for fish, newts, or 
dragonfly larve. 

If the tank is well-balanced the water need not be changed, 
but fresh water should be poured in gently to replace that 
lost by evaporation. 

If it is poured in as one would fill a tumbler it will stir up 
all the plants, sand, and refuse, and make trouble. It 
should trickle in slowly. 

It is a good plan to have a piece of netting — an old 
veil will do if it is whole— held over the top of the jar 
by a rubber band, because some fish jump, young frogs 
and toads—which have been your tadpoles —hop out, 
and some water beetles fly out by night unless there is 
something to keep them in. The solid cover should never 
be put on the jar, for air is needed. 

The preparing such a tank and getting the weeds, snails, 
and toad’s or frog’s eggs is great fun for the children, and 
an older brother of twelve or thirteen is very useful as a 
helper. 


There is no phase of growth that should be despised. 
All are alike good ; all men pass over the same road, and 
sight its milestones at the same point of the journey, though 
in different hours. Some loiter and others press on more 
earnestly. We should not quarrel with the wayfarer who 
lingers by the roadside. It is his privilege; and at some 
other point beyond, his pace may take him far ahead of us. 
There is no reason for haste. Every soul knows its 
appointed times and places.— Se/. 





A New South Wales country school-teacher recently gave a boy 
a question in compound proportion for home work which hap- 
pened to include the circumstance of ‘‘ men working ten hours 
a day in order to complete a certain work.” Next morning the 
unsuspecting teacher, in looking over the little pack of exercises, 
found “‘ Jim’s” sum unattempted, and the following letter in- 
closed in the page: ‘‘ Sur: I refuse to let Jim do his sum you give 
him last nite has it looks to me to be a slur at 8-hour sistum enny 
sum not more than 8 hours he is weloum t» do but no more. 
Yours truely, Abram Blank, Senr.” 





Two little urchins were at play in the nursery: ‘‘ Who is in the 
parlor, Kittie?” asked Fred. ‘‘Nobody that I know of,” said 
Kittie. ‘O yes there is,” was the confident reply; ‘‘I hear 
mamma’s company voice.” 
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Along our path the woods are bold, 
And glow with ripe desire ; 

The yellow chestnut showers its gold, 
The sumacs spread their fire : 

The breezes feel as crisp as steel, 
The buckwheat tops are red. 


Then down the | ne, love, scurry again, 
And over the stubble tre: d. 
Hilly Ho! Heigh Ho! Hilly Ho! 
Hilly Ho! Heigh Ho! Hilly Ho! 
The breezes feel as crisp as steel, 
In the clear October morning. 





A Final Use for Educational 


Journals 


Macra E. Pam 


When educational papers have collected to the number of 
ten or twelve, take off the advertisement leaves, usually two 
or three in the back and two in front, and bind ; making the 
backs of pasteboard. If the work is not very neat a cover 
of either linen or blue chambray is pretty and durable for it 
can be taken off and laundered. Then cut from the adver- 
tisement pages all the pictures that have any real value. 
Those on the cover of Primary Epucation and others, as of 
Indian children, birds, colonial pictures, etc., can be usedin 
a scrap book for the little folks. 

You can doubtless recall the familiar little picture of the 
foxes, entitled, “‘ We are wide awake ;”’ they are found in so 
many papers that in a short time enough can be collected to 
supply a class or even the entire school. They are pretty 
mounted on squares of white cardboard, and will please the 
children if given as souvenirs after a talk on the fox. There 
have been in many of the advertisements small but good 
pictures of Washington and Longfellow and occasionally one 
of Lincoln ; these can be mounted on squares of heavy paper, 
(I would recommend that used for the mats of framed pic- 
tures) and are prettier and more durable than ones we paid 
a cent apiece for last February. 

For a scrap book a blank book 8 x 10, bound in leather, 
gilt edge and good paper can be bought for thirty cents. 
An inexpensive one may be made of any bound book, but 


the pictures are not so plain and pretty as in one with blank 


pages. A number of pages may-be devoted to biblical pic- 
tures to be used in connection with Christmas and ‘Thanks- 


giving stories, some to animals, others to birds, butterflies, 
flowers, and still others to Indian pictures. For anyone 
who can draw well from a model it is a good plan to save 
any plain picture of good outline you come across —a tent, 
a boat, a candle, etc., and devote several pages to these. 
The pictures may take up only one half of the book and the 
remainder be used for stories. Several weeks of my vacation 
were spent in the planning and construction of such a book 
for first year pupils, from material saved through the winter. 
It is very helpful and I can recommend it highly to primary 
teachers. 


The Narrative Element 


If this has any significance whatever in the matter of 
primary language work, it certainly hints this thing, — that 
the narrative element is more naturally the child’s native, 
home element than is the descriptive. It certainly indicates 
this, that the child is more interested in the element of 
action than he is in the details of description. There is no 
thoughtful primary teacher but has found that the story in 
which the child is most interested is one in which this 
element of action is predominant. This is so much so that 
many stories written for children are modified by the artistic 
teacher when she gives them, leaving out the greater part of 
the descriptions and substituting instead the narrative form. 
She introduces conversations, rapid movement, interesting 
situations, and less detail of personal appearance, of scenery, 
of motive. No thoughtful teacher reads “ stories ” that are 
not narrative, to her children. But she always selects those 
in which the element of action is a predominating feature. 
Does this have any bearing on what should be the nature 
of the language work of the primary grades? — Se/. 
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A Moth Visitor 


THE Eprror 


NEVER saw a moth emerge 
—never! And I’ve watched 
them for years,” said an ama- 
teur naturalist. 

Neither had I. It was 
about time for that light, 
tough, whitish cocoon that 
had been tucked away in my 
bureau drawer all winter to 
give up its mysterious oc- 
cupant. I determined to see 
the gateway created and the 
new being come forth. I 
placed that cocoon beside my 
ink bottle on the editorial desk—the bottle that is always a 
reserve when “ stylos,’’ “fountains,” and patience give out. 

Now I felt sure of being “in” at the transformation 
scene. Should I not see that little sealed ball every time I 
dipped ink? For one hour I watched and wrote. 

“ A lady wishes to see you, ma’am. Will you step down 
stairs a moment?” I went. The interruption consumed 
two hours. 

Upon my return I reached out my hand automatically for 
my pen. Lo! behold!! Upon a penless penholder beside 
it rested a magnificent moth. Such coolness, such self- 
confidence, such repose! Never an antenna greeting, 
never an apologetic flutter for the trespass in my absence, 
or the disappointment he had caused. 

“Well! Well!” I said aloud, “ And here you are! How 
did you ever get out and get dressed so quickly?” 

The great wings waved slowly in an untranslatable reply. 

I forgot my manuscript — forgot the mails — forgot every- 
thing, and just watched his superb mothship. What di@he 
think of himself and his “environment”? Did he imagine 
my room at 72° was a June day? Did he suspect that he 
had been captured and deprived of his out-door birthright 
of the grasses and the flowers to help along science and 
nature study? And where did he get that splendid 
repose? In some other incarnation, surely, for no nine- 
teenth century American moth could “ hold still” like that 
except as a product of evolution? 

But why did he perch on that unattractive penholder? 
Why? He is an educational moth to be sure, a benevolent 
moth, a moth that likes the children. And so, as plain as 
moths ever talk he invites me to tell the children about him. 
I can’t tell much; I am not scientific. I only know that 
one day he “wrapped the drapery of his couch about him 
and lay down ” —a very quiet “ pupa.” ‘That’s all anybody 
knows — even the bright people who rave over biology. I 
can only question. How did he know when to emerge? 
How did those wonderful wings grow? Where and how 
was that exquisite coloring made? And again and again 
1 shake my head and don’t know. 

But I wish I could tell the children how he looks now/ 
Is there an art vocabulary that can tell? These wings are 
not gorgeous in high color, but have the softness of moon- 
light. Pale green and the lightest brown marvellously 
blended and shaded, with the softest shell-pink touches — 
and over all that indescribable “down.” But look! look! 
In each wing are two elliptical windows,— and the window 
glass? Veritable mica with a vertical line cutting it through 
the middle. Transparent, too! See! I pass my pencil 
behind it and a shadow falls. I can read through it. The 
word good is very plain. What a wonder of wonders! 
These four fairy windows ; two on each side in perfect sym- 
metry, the lower ones ornamented with rich velvet drapery. 

I pause, lean back in my chair, silent, with a sense of 
awe. The moth-mission to my pen-holder is accomplished. 
He flutters to the lace curtain and clings there, a motionless 
picture of animate beauty from the land of mystery. 

Must\ classify him? I will ask my scientific friend who 
knows the genealogy, coat of arms, and caste of everything 
that crawls or flies. : 

She gives one intellectual, expert glance at that breathing 
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symphony on the curtain, and labels him, Yea Foly- 
phemus. One of the Bombycine, or spinning family— a 
cousin of the silk-worm. ‘The larva is a large, bright green 
fellow with a few metallic, golden, sometimes red tubercles, 
each tipped with a hair or bristle. They are between three 
and four inches long and very thick ; women often scream 
when they meet them on the sidewalk. 

The larve eats leaves of maple, oak, birch, walnut and 
other trees ; moults four times, and spins a dense, tough, 
opaque cocoon, covered with a white powder. ‘The silk of 
the cocoon has no commercial value.” 

“ But those fairy windows?” I begged. 

“Wing membrane without scales,” in a cold, unemotional 
tone. 

“ What are they for?”’ I asked tremblingly. 

“No use ; only for ornament,” was the relentless reply. 

Only for ornament!” I groaned. Jsn'¢ that enough? O 
Science ! Science! Imagination and Fancy lie crushed at 
thy feet. 





Child-Study 


To prove that the advocates of “ child-study ” are making 
the new fad nauseous, and that they are running the thing 
into the ground, we copy a number of questions, said to 
have been prepared by an “expert” in child-study in the 
east and submitted to pupils of the eighth grade in a city in 
an adjoining state. These children are from thirteen to 
fifteen years of age, and are expected to answer them from 
their own experience. Suppose the questions are truthfully 
and consciously answered, they have to be tabulated by the 
teacher or some psychologist to draw conclusions from them 
for further investigation. In many instances there will be 
an affirmative and a negative answer ; what does that prove? 
We have not seen the answers, but are anxious to see those 
which were given to the so often recurring question why? 
Suppose the conclusions have been summarized and ex- 
pressed in percents, who will be any the wiser for it? 

But here are the. questions, without further comment. 
We leave it to our readers to draw their own conclusions : 


Do you like to be near the water, and watch it? Why? 

Do you like to paddle and wade in the water, ride in row boats, upon 
planks, upon rafts, etc. Why? 

Do you know of any children who do not? If so, tell about them. 

Do you enjoy or dislike bathing in lakes, streams, or in plunge baths? 

Do you shudder or feel delight at the thought of going in? [f you 
shudder, is it because of the depth, the coldness, or the water feeling? 

Describe your earliest recollections of fear or love of water. If you 
have forgotten, ask your parents. 

Do you know how a young baby acts on being put into its bath? Ask 
some mothers how babies act the first time — whether they change and 
when? y 

Did you ever see the ocean or a large lake? Sail upon one? Were 
you afraid? Ifso, why? 

What did the waves make you think of? How did you feel when 
looking far off? 

Which do you like the best, rivers, brooks, waterfalls, large bodies of 
water? Why? 

Do you ever talk to water? What do you say to water? Do you 
think of water being life? Like what animals or persons? 

Does the water ever seem to be talking? What does it seem to say? 

Do you like water as well as other things in nature, for example rocks, 
hills, mountains?, As well as plants, trees, animals, persons? Why? 

Would you prefer to live near the sea or a lake, or entirely away from 
them? 

If you could choose, where would you spend your summer vacation? 
Why? 

Do you know of persons who frequently go camping? Do they go 
near lakes or streams? Why? 

Do you like best to travel upon the cars or upon the water? Why? 

Do you know any verse or prose about the water that you like? 
Quote a line or two, or give the name of them. 

Do you like sea tales like Cooper’s, or stories like Kingsley’s Water 
Babies? Why? 

Do you ever dream of water, of lakes, rivers, waves, billows, sailing, 
floating? Tell about it. 

Please refer to any literature which you may know on any of the 
above. 


If our readers stop to reflect what maturity of judgment is 
necessary to answer these questions consistently, or how 
much poetic genius is required to enter into the trend of 
thought, they will pronounce the whole proceeding, as some 
of the children in that eighth grade did, as sid/ly.— Henry 
Raab. 


(Worse than “ silly.” Why? — Eb.) * 
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Correlation in Practice 


(From C. W. Bardeen in N.Y. Bulletin.) 


. . « He pointed to the schoolhouse. “You see that 
school?” he said. “The most advanced work in education 
in the whole world goes on inside that building.” 

“ Indeed,” I said. : 

Then he whispered to me. “Do you know,” he asked, 
“the secret of education ?”’ 

I told him I had not been that lucky; I had been nosing 
around some on the outside, but should be glad to be 
initiated into its inner mysteries. 

“T have found the secret,’ he said; “it is correlation.” 

“« Indeed,’ I said; “ What is that?” 

“Why, you must know what that is,” he replied. 

“‘T have read more or less about it,” I said, “but the 
writers do not express themselves clearly, and do not agree. 
I should be giad to have you tell me.” 

“Well,” he said, “correlation is—;’ and then he 
stopped. “ It is difficult to explain it to one who has not 
studied the subject,” he went on, “ but I think I can illus- 
trate it to you. You will see it in use in our school.” 

The building is a pleasant one with twelve rooms. As we 
passed through the lower hall on our way to the assembly 
room upstairs, I noticed that there was on every blackboard 
a picture of a goose. In one room the goose was green 
with yellow wings and a red bill. The pictures were all 
made from stencils ; and the principal explained that as the 
only chance for the teacher to exercise her originality was 
in the color, each had made the most of this opportunity. 
In the assembly room over the desk there was a picture of a 
goose four times the natural size and with the parts in colors 
on sides of the chart. 

It struck me that the teachers looked rather worried and 
that the pupils were gathered in little discontented groups. 
But I did not have much opportunity to observe this, for it 
was time to open the exercises. 

The principal first read from the scriptures. He picked 
out the chapter in which the animals went into the ark, and 
then went on to say that among those fowls after their kind, 
every bird of every sort, came stalking along, conscious of 
their dignity as the progenitors of a useful race, the goose 
and the gander. Then he read from Job, “ Wilt thou play 
with him as with a bird? or wilt thou bind him for thy 
maidens?’’ and pointed to the big basket in which a live 
goose was confined, saying this might be prophetic of the 
use to which the goose was to be put in this school. 

I was stili more surprised when after the hymn “ Calvary ” 
had been played through, instead of the familiar words 
* Jesus, lover of my soul,” a single voice sang, 


“ Goosie, goosie ga-ander, ° 
Where shall I wa-ander? 
Upstairs, downstairs, 

In my lady’s cha-amber, 
In my lady’s cha-amber, 
Upstairs, downstairs, 

In my lady’s chamber.” 


The words were rather scant, but by this repetition, and 
by singing them first as a solo, then as a duet, and finally as 
a chorus the usual time of the hymn was filled up. 

I asked the principal if that poem was commonly con- 
sidered a devotional hymn. 

“ The poet says ‘ He prayeth best who worketh best!’” 
he replied, “and the spirit of devotion lies in working 
everything that serves the purpose of correlation.” 

Then by way of explanation he informed me that the 
study of this week was aJl upon the goose, adding that he 
would like to have me make some remarks to the school, but 
that I must confine myself to that subject, 
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I tried to decline, as I know very little about geese, but 
he insisted on my speaking, and so I fell back upon one of 
my favorite stories. 

“ There was a tailor,’”’ I said, “who wanted two or more 
of those irons used for pressing out clothes, and started to 
write ‘ Dear Sir: — Please send me two geese.’ It struck 
him that this was not just right, and so he began again: 
‘Dear Sir: — Please send me two gooses.’ This was also 
evidently wrong, and he was much perplexed. What do you 
suppose he did?” 

I had told the story pretty well as I thought, but appar- 
ently I made the children simply tired. When I asked this 
question the pupils glanced discontentedly at one another 
till a little girl on the front seat said in a perfunctory kind 
of way : 

“ He thed, ‘ Dear Thir: — Pleathe thend me a tailor’th 
goothe, and while you are about it you might thend me 
another one.” 

Then the principal informed me that the story had already 
been twice told. “In fact,’’ he added, “a book with stories 
about geese goes with the system.” 

We started to visit the rooms and went first to the lowest 
primary. Here the children were reading from leaficts, 
with what purported to be stories about geese. They were 
really natural history lessons worked up into words of one 
syllable, and they struck me as a good deal harder to under- 
stand than as though they had been written in natural lan- 
guage. I could not see that the clildren were getting 
anything out of the recitation, and certainly they showed 
little appreciation. 

‘The swim birds,” one little tot read, “ are of five kin_s, 
duck tribe, dive tribe, auk tribe, gull tribe, pel tribe.” 

That last puzzled me until I was told it was meant for 
pelican, abbreviated into a word of one syllable. I asked 
the class what an auk was and for a long time got no 
response, till one little bashful girl said perhaps it was short 
for “ awkward boy,” as “pel” was short for pelican. An 
English girl said it was a bird that swooped down into the 
barnyard for a chicken and then went soaring up and up 
into the air; but I told her the auk had no such aspirations. 

In the next room they were struggling with elementary 
arithmetic, using such problems as these : 

“If one goose has 2 wings, how many wings have 2 
geese ?” 

“‘ If one goose can break the leg of a man by a blow of 
its wing, how many geese will it take to break both of his 
legs?” 

“If one goose can straddle 12 inches, how wide can 4 
geese straddle?” | 

In the geography class in the 6th grade the questions 
were on the habitat of the goose. Europe was interesting 
only because it bred geese in every country, and Asia had 
to have Japan cut out of it because there are no geese there. 
Lapland came into prominence because it produced a sin- 
gular small breed. Central Asia and India were distin- 
guished by the bar-headed goose, and China by the largest 
living specimen, and so on. It struck me that by the time 
the children’s maps had been crossed and recrossed by all 
these distinctions that the different animals would make, the 
political boundaries would become confused. 

In the 7th grade the lessons were in language. Here, too, 
the goose was in evidence. 

“Correct the sentence, Two gooses were seen coming 
down the hill. He is a handsome geese. 

“ Fill the blank in the sentence, A goose— awkwardly. , 

“‘ Supply an adverb to the sentence, The goose walked —.” 

In the 8th grade the lesson was in history, and was, as | 
expected, entirely upon the saving of Rome by the hissing 
of the geese. But instead of bringing up anything of the 
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period, anything of the appearance of the city at the time, 
anything to impress on the minds of the children the his- 
torical facts as related to other facts, all the questions were 
upon the geese themselves, why they were wakeful at night, 
the kind of noise they made when they were disturbed, how 
far such noises could be heard, and how Rome came there- 
by to be aroused. 

In physiology there might have been some excuse for 
teaching the structure of the goose if it had been compara- 
tive. It would not be uninteresting to point out the differ- 
ences between the skeleton of the goose and that of man, 
and in what respect each has the advantage over the other, 
and why each is necessary for the life each animal leads. 
But I could not see that anything of this was given. While 
I was there no reference was made to the anatomy of the 
human frame, but there was unceasing repetition of the 
Latin names of bones in the skeleton’of the goose. 

When we went back to the assembly room the upper 
grades were being exercised in music. I wondered to my- 
self as I entered whether the songs would not be Mother 
Goose melodies, but the reality was worse than I anticipated. 
The singing teacher was at a good deal of pains to imitate 
the Aunk of the goose, and had the children practice it until 
they got some sort of an imitation of it. Then this Aunk 
was sung, first to the scale hunk, hunk, hunk, hunk, hunk, 
hunk, hunk, hunk, and down again; then to the major 
chords, hunk, hunk, hunk, hunk: then to the minor chord, 
then to certain exercises, very much like the usual vocaliz- 
ing, except that instead of the traditional af, the children 
were to sing hunk, hunk, hunk. The saddest part was that 
the children did not realize the ridiculousness of it. They 
had been drilled in this sort of thing for so long that they 
went through with this most preposterous exercise without a 
movement of the muscles, simply doing it because they 
must. 

“You ought to have read Ecclesiastes xii: 4, at the 
opening exercises this morning,” I said to the principal. 

“What is that?” he asked. 

“« He shall rise up at the voice of the bird, and all the 
daughters of music shall be brought low.’” . . : 


Autumn 


Autumn’s earliest touch has given 
To the woods below 
Hues of beauty, such as heaven 
Lendeth to his bow. 
And the soft breeze from the west 
Scarcely broke their dreamy rest.— Whittier 


~The Little Travelers 


A Seed Story 
F. LmtaAn TAYLOR 


A milkweed, a burdock, and a thistle grew on the side of 
a hill near a hickory tree. 

The milkweed babies were peeping out of their houses. 

The burrs were brown and ripe and every one had a hun- 
dred tiny hooks thrust out. 

In the round green balls of the hickory tree were nuts 
ready to fall. 

“There is no room here for my children to live,” said 
the milkweed. ‘They must find new ground to grow in.” 

“ Perhaps your children and mine will travel together,” 
said the thistle. “I see their wings are nearly grown.” 

The walnut tree shook itself as it said, “ You will seesome 
traveling without wings soon if you watch my children.” 

The burdock whispered, “Watch and wait, my little burrs, 
and you shall go as far as boy or beast can carry you.” 

The bright sun shone on the thistle and the milkweed 
until their seeds pushed out in great white, feathery 
balls ready to travel. Then the wind blew and they sailed 
away like little white balloons, far out of sight. 

How do you think the hickory nuts traveled? There was 
a whole family of squirrels living near by who scampered 
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away with every nut they could find. These squirrels had 
nuts for dinner, nuts for lunch, and nuts to put away in 
their holes in the trees. But they dropped some in the 
grass and the leaves. Can you tell what happened to the 
lost nuts? 

One little squirrel dug a hole by the side of a large stone 
and then forgot where he had left his dinner. He did not 
know that he had planted tree seeds for the spring growing. 
The next year little hickory trees grew up by the stone. 
Can you guess how they came there! One night a hard 
wind shook the tree and the next morning the ground was 
covered with nuts. The children came to gather them. 
Then how the squirrels scolded and chattered! What could 
they have been talking about? 

All this time the burdock children remained with their 
mother. One day a dog ran by. “Catch him; be quick,” 
said Mother Burdock. So, many of the little brown burrs 
rode away on the dog’s curly hair. 

Then some boys and more dogs came running down the 
hill. The little burrs caught their hooks in stockings and 
jackets and coats. Away they went as far as boy or beast 
could carry them, just as their mother had said. 

Some sheep stopped to eat the tufts of green grass on the 
hillside. Hundreds of burrs clung to their wool and rode 
down the hill, through the woods and into the pasture. 

For days and days the little seeds traveled and when the 
snows came many of them were in the brown earth far away 
from the mother plants on the hillside. 


Found Wanting 


THE Eprror 


When one has to blush for teachers it is a very hot blush. 

A magazine recently offered valuable information to 
teachers upon application and the enclosure of a two-cent 
stamp. Ninety-three letters were received from public 
school teachers— all women. These letters were shown to 
the editor of Primary Epucation. Four-fifths of them were 
found wanting in the essentials of a fair, business letter. 

What was the matter? 

An inexcusable carelessness and indifference in expression 
and in the arrangement of the letter. In many cases a 
child ten years old would have been expected to do better. 

An unconscious lack of courtesy in applying for the 
promised information. 

A tone of demand characterized a large proportion of 
these letters. Put into words the “tone” would read, 
“ Here’s your stamp. Now give me the information you 
promised.” 

A dozen letters, perhaps,— not more — possessed the 
refined, delicate fouch one would expect from any lady, 
whether she was a teacher or not. Many of these letters 
were signed Mamie, Sadie, Minnie, Susie, etc., and one, 
“* Mayme.” 

Any impartial reader of these communications would have 
declared they evidenced a painful lack of knowledge of the 
requirements of an ordinary business letter and a want of 
familiarity with the usages of good society. 

. It was not much use to tell these magazine people, who 
asked “ Are these letters indicative of teachers generally?” 
that without doubt most of these writers had passed a good 
per cent examination, were well up in “ methods,” and 
would probably be considered “ good teachers” when the 
time came for re-election. 

No, there was no defence attempted. The letters told 
their own story. 


“A well-trained voice is the most powerful factor in the 
control of children.” 


A teacher had told a class of juvenile pupils that Milton, 
the poet, was blind. The next day she asked if any of them 
could remember what Milton’s greatest affliction was. ‘‘ Yes’m,” 
replied one little fellow, ‘‘ he was a poet.” 
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Speer’s New Primary Chart 


An Aid to Sense Training and the Teaching of 
Elementary Arithmetic 
Lewis W. Coi.ws11, Principal Carl Von Linne School, Chicago 


RITHMETIC has been prized largely, perhaps 
chiefly, for its application to the winning or saving 


of money. This is what has impressed the popular 

mind with its value. On that ground rests its chief 
claim, in ordinary estimates, to a place in common school 
courses of study. Viewed from this standpoint, “ciphering” 
is an art to be acquired for the sake of its results regardless 
of its value in forming the powers of the learner ; dexterity 
in manipulating figures is the ultimate aim rather than elas- 
ticity of thinking power; trustworthiness of result claims 
precedence over the quickening of intellectual faculty ; the 
demands of an unvarying mechanism triumph over the needs 
of mental growth. 

But, to the most thoughtful minds that regard education 
to contemplate its problems and its methods, arithmetic 
should play a nobler part in the schooling of the young. 
It must develop mental capacity as well as fit for some of 
the practical necessities of life. Aside from the truism that 
intelligent application of effort is the essence of skill, it is 
evident that directing the mind blindly leads only to limited 
results; mental activity may run smoothly in well-worn 
grooves, but grooves and ruts confine its activity and 
hamper its scope. 


Another View of the Subject 


What, then, is the new arithmetic? What has been pro- 
posed and tested by Mr. Speer? How does this new chart 
lend itself to the purpose of teaching by this plan? Is it 
really possible to teach this subject without those deadening 
grinds that are so disheartening to the teacher yet held to 
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be the necessary introduction to the subject? I refer to 
mastering the so-called tables and the so-called fundamental 
rules. As to the last of these questions, it may be said that, 
in many of the Chicago schools and elsewhere, pupils have 
been led to the mastery of methods of computing values 
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otherwise than by direct study of these processes. Through 
study of the genuine elements of mathematics, a demand js 
created for mathematical symbols and processes. These 
are acquired with surprising readiness, incidentally, when 
stress of attention is upon that about which the calculation 
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is made rather than upon the calculating process. 
more than theory. 


This is 
It has been demonstrated in fact. 
Ratio or Judgments of Magnitude 


To address ourselves to the first two questions of the fore- 
going section, let it be said that the new arithmetic, or ratio 
method, is an application of modern psychology. All 
knowing is relating. ‘To relate is to connect one thing with 


another in thought because of some discerned likeness, at 


the same time regarding these things as separate because of 
recognized difference. To observe that two objects are 
round is to relate them. To relate two terms as to size, 
extent, or magnitude, judging them equal or of a certain 
degree of inequality, is to know a mathematical fact. To 
correct such judgments of magnitude by measuring is 
mathematical culture. Upon these principles the ratio 
method is based. The typical act is to regard two objects 
and conclude that A equals B,— or that A equals half of B, 
— or that A equals two times B, etc., as the case may be. 
These primary relations or ratios, arise from observation of 
sense objects without regard to numbering or to know!- 
edge of number relations. Effort at counting hinders this 
process because it distracts the attention from the proper 
content of thought. The mental act is similar to that which 
produces ‘the following observations : — “I am taller than 
you.” This leaf is darker green than that.” Indeed the 
mathematical judgment (quantitative) is but the refinement 
of such judgments as these (qualitative). -A necessary pre- 
liminary to observation of ratio is observation of undefined 
differences ; ¢. g., “I am taller than you.” “The slate is 
wider than the paper.” “This cube is heavier than that 
sphere.” It takes more training to observe : “ This is twice 
as long as that.”” “This solid equals one third of that,” etc. 


Sense Training 
It will be noted that sense training is indispensable. All 
primary relations are discerned by comparing sense objects. 
Advanced knowledge progresses by relating relations. but 
of this the little child cannot do much. How careful we 


should be to remain with him long enough in the world of 
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sense imagery! How faithfully we should train his power 
to receive impressions clearly and hold them tenaciously ! 
Adults with their store of experiences are prone to overlook 
the meagerness of children’s mental furnishings, and the 
feebleness with which their impressions are retained. ‘This 
point is a vital one, for power to hold sense imagery 
is the basis of memory, of attention, and of all the 
higher faculties. Few pupils, even among the older ones, 
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seize sharply upon a presented thing in its details and hold 
its image with tenacity. This one fact probably retards 
advanced classes more than any other condition. It were 
well for all subjects and for all ages of pupils if we shall 
lead them to discriminate sights and sounds and contacts 
sharply and to remeinber them accurately. Only this sort of 
work renders trustworthy judgments possible. 

The first few pages of the chart are devoted to exercises 
for the: motor sense, the touch, the sight, and the hearing. 
The first two pages, with this in view, are given principally 
to studies in form, the third page to studies in color. 
Other pages supply constructive exercises in drawing, cut- 
ting and folding. The purpose of all the exercises is pri- 
marily to develop attentive and retentive power. 


Material Furnished 


The only material that is adapted to the engendering of 
primary notions of magnitude consists of solids, surfaces and 
lines. Nature furnishes few, if any, forms that manifest 
simple ratios. It is, therefore, necessary to create them. 
Blocks and cards cut to required sizes and shapes, and poly- 
gons drawn to suit the needs of the class, furnish a means 
of observing magnitude relations ; first, undefined difference 


of magnitude, then equality, then other definite relations . 


that are at first estimated, and afterwards tested by measuring. 

To give completeness of meaning, and secure sufficient 
scope of observation, great variety of forms must be used 
that embody the same ratios. This demand for variety is 
naturally irksome to the teacher when meeting it demands 
more than its due of her time and strength. To lighten this 
mechanical labor, the chart presents a great number of sur- 
faces of varying form and size but studiously related in such 
a way as to answer the demand for simple ratios embodied 
in varied forms. Suggestions are freely given as to arrange- 
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ments and handlings of those solids that have been made in 
sets for this work and that are already in the hands of most 
teachers attempting it. Frequent questions are supplied that 
suggest studies in surfaces, edges, and perimeters. All this 
material is so arranged and graded as to enforce and re- 
enforce in ever varying forms the fundamental conceptions 
that the teacher must impress. Every page has upon it in 
large clear type at the top, where the teacher can most readily 
refer to them, questions of suggestive import from which 
there are many points of departure for thoroughly original 
work ; these are complete enough to be a trustworthy guide 
in the use uf taat page. Following the questions on most 
pages will be found a few “Comments and Suggestions ” 
which will serve the teacher in keeping to the spirit of the 
presentations. 


Tables 


The various relations of equality and inequality, so labor- 
iously and inadequately attempted in the ordinary “ tables” 
have been presented in a remarkably clear way, so as to 
eliminate the need for resort to counting, so as to train 
without monotony, and to lodge combinations of number 
names securely in the memory without resorting to rote 
repetition. ‘Upon twelve pages of the chart—not consecu- 
tive—are presented magnitudes to which appropriate num- 
ber names and figures are applied. These display conspicu- 
ously the relations which are to be fixed. Thus, in the 
recollective and representative powers is laid a basis for the 
solution of problems and for the association of those figures 
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that should suggest one another; as for example, 3, 2, 6; 
4, 5, 20; etc. The figures to be associated are made into 
tables and fixed in the eye-memory by “ visualizing” 
exercises. 


Representing 


Primary notions of quantity deal with, and are derived from, 
solids, surfaces, and lines. Geometrical magnitudes are the 
only units judgments of whose value can be tested directly 
by measuring or applying one against another. Other ratios 
should be inculcated however, when sufficient basis is laid in 
these. Time and weight can be sensed, though impressions 
of them are retained vaguely and compared imperfectly. 
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They can also be measured, though not directly, and ability 
to judge of relations of time and weight may be cultivated. 
Several pages of the chart deal with measures of weight, of 
time and of capacity, showing how notions of relative value 
are based upon representative solids, surfaces, and lines. 
This teaches the art of diagramatic representation and 
familiarizes the pupil with standards of weight and measure. 
The last two pages of the chart contain a brief survey of 
the application of this method to notation, to problems in 
United States money, in decimals, and in practical reduc- 
tions of quantities expressed in one measure to quantities 
expressed in another. This includes applications to Lum- 
ber Measure, Cubic Measure, Measures of Capacity, etc. 


Computing 

The superiority of the direct study of the true elements 
of mathematics and the strict subordination of all processes 
of reckoning thereto may not be at once apparent to those 
who have not seen the tests. It.may be thought that 
accuracy, fidelity, and trustworthiness must hereby be 
sacrificed. On the contrary, the zest that characterizes 
spontaneous effort, added to insight and foresight, sharpen 
the pupil’s attempts and contribute to true skill. Compli- 
cated relations are unraveled by computing, and it is won- 
derful how easily the technicalities of a problem are mas- 
tered by a mind thit holds its terms in clear view and 
intuitively foresees the end from the beginning. 

We cannot but feel confident that Speer’s Primary Chart 
of Sense Training and Elementary Mathematics,* especially 
under present conditions of educational ferment, will prove 
an invaluable contribution to the teaching of elementary 
arithmetic. 





Grasses and Ferns Gathered in 
Summer for Winter Use 


Anybody who is lucky enough to summer in the country, 


or even to go there for a little space, with a very little 


trouble may lay up treasures against winter weather. 
Nearly everybody has plucked handfuls of grain and marsh 
and meadow grasses, but very few know that the beauty of 
their winter bouquets depends largely upon when they are 
gathered, and how they are cured. Choose a bright day ; 
the warmer the better. Pull stalks of all sizes, taking those 
that have the grain still in the milk. Leave stems of gener- 
ous length, and be careful not to get your hands too full. 
The temptation of abundance is one to be strongly guarded 
against. Put-the stalks loosely in a wide-mouthed jar, 
letting them hang over in graceful curves. If you wish to 
keep them green, set the jar in a dark, airy place, and leave 
it undisturbed for a week. To make them bright, golden 
yellow, let them wilt for twelve hours, then set them where 
they will get the full sun-blaze and dew. If you want 
wreaths and garlands of them, braid the flexible stems 
together, taking care to choose the featheriest sorts, and 
hang them inside the glass of a south window to dry. 

When you go after ferns to mix with them, take a book 
made by folding newpapers in four, tacked and cut. Have 
a loose cover of stout cardboard, with tapes for tying at the 
outer edge. Choose only the most graceful stalks, and get 
as much variety as possible. As they are gathered, pin 
them flat against a leaf of your book. Do not lap one 
fern on another, and let two thicknesses of paper come 
betwixt’each layer of leaves. When the book is full, take it 
out of the cover and let it dry under weight. If you have 


not time for that, lay thick paper over each fern-filled leaf, - 


and press dry with very hot irons. Thus treated, they keep 
color wonderfully. A wreath of them, half on, half off, a 
mirror whose frame you have enameled, silvered or gilded, 
makes a thing of beauty out of something that was common- 
. place. 

2 Grasses and ferns, though, are but a trifle of the possible 
salvage from summer’s sea of beauty. Not to mention 
golden-rod and cat-tails, pine cones and acorns, there are 
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pods of silkweed ready to burst into foam of floss, ever- 
lasting flowers — the pale-yellow upland sort, and the big 
dull-pink one that haunts rich lowlands — feathery sprays of 
aster, and a hundred small, nameless things whose seed 
vessels star the hedgerows. None of them can outdo the 
wild clematis, variously known as “ virgin’s bower,” “ bride’s 
wreath,” “ traveller’s joy,” etc. In August it hangs in ram- 
pant trails of greenish-white flowers along every lane and 
brookside. They fade quickly and are followed by starry 
clusters of fluffy seed. Cut long lengths of the vine just as 
the seed are fully formed, and tack them in place as quickly 
as possible. Let them run up and around your pictures, or 
all along your wall, above doors or windows, or else mass 
them in a corner all their own. The leaves will wither into 
nothingness, but in three days the seed spray will be a mass 
of tufts, lighter than thistledown, and a soft, gray-white in 
color. If you cannot bring it home green, make loose 
wreaths of it, lay them in the shade to dry, and put them 
lightly in a box by themselves when your homeward journey 
begins. By careful handling you may make them look very 
well indeed, though nothing like so well, as if put in place 
while green. — Se/. 


Atalanta’s Race 


A Greek Story 
Harior C. SANBORN - 


There was going to be a great race. Everybody wanted 
to see it for Atalanta was to take part in it. She was very 
light and graceful. She could run very fast. People came 
from distant lands to see her. ‘They all said, “ No one can 
run like Atalanta.”’ : 

Hippomenes was one of the judges. When he saw 
Atalanta he wished he could run too. He said to her, 
“Let me run, Atalanta. If you run faster than I, you will 
have a great deal to boast of.” 

Atalanta pitied him for she was sure she would win. She 
said, “ Yes, you may run, but if you do not win, you must 
die.” 

Venus was Hippomenes’ friend. He asked her to help 
him. She gave him three golden apples and told him how 
to use them. 

The race began. Hippomenes was ahead. Soon he felt 
Atlanta close behind him. He threw down one of the 
golden apples. Atalanta saw it. ‘“ What a beautiful apple!” 
she thought, “I wish I could have it.” But she did not 
stop. -Hippomenes dropped another.. Atalanta almost 
stopped. He dropped the third. This time she thought, 
“Tt will only take a minute to get it. I can run faster 
afterwards.”” She stooped and picked up the apple. lt 
was only a second, but when she looked towards the goal. 
Hippomenes was already there. Atalanta had lost the race. 


Indian Summer 


These are the days when birds come back --— 
A very few, a bird or two — 
To take a backward look. 


These are the days when skies put on 
The old, old sophistries of June — 
A blue and gold mistake. 


Oh, fraud that cannot cheat the bee, 
Almost thy plausibility 
Induces my belief. 


Till ranks of seeds their. witness bear, 
And softly through the altered air 
Hurries a timid leaf! 


Oh, sacrament of summer. days! 
Oh, last communion in the haze! 
Permit a child to join, 


The sacred emblems to partake, 
Thy consecrated bread to break, 
Taste thine immortal wine. 
.— Emily Dickinson, 
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iid The Esthetic Element 
in Nature Study 
VI 


Henry T. BAILEY 
State Surpervisor of Drawing 
Massachusetts 


NE of the most 
extraordinary 
facts of our life 
is that al- 
though we are 
besieged at 
every moment 
by impressions 

from our whole sensory sur- 

face, we notice so very 

?. smalla partofthem.... 

why they fail to pierce the 

mind is a mystery.’’ These 
are the opening words of 
the chapter on Attention in 

James’ Briefer Psychology. 

Of these impressions, the weakest, 

the tardiest, a discouraged draw- 

ing teacher is prone to believe, 

are the form impressions. A 

thousand people will observe the 

color of a capital K printed at the 
head of a page, where one will notice 
that its oblique lines are not of equal 
thickness and do not intersect at the 
junction with the vertical. “ Our images 
have broad fringes.” This fact accounts, in 
part, for the lamentable results when the chil- 














see nothing and draw anything. 
When Agassiz was asked to look 
through a microscope he asked 
‘What am I expected to see?” 
When we say to a child, “ Draw 
what you see,” it would serve 
us right could he but ask, “ What 
} PE shall I see?” And were we honest 
af with ourselves and with the little 
* student, often, I fear, we should 
have to reply, “ I don’t know.” 

But that isn’t the end— We must find out 
what to see. Finally, of course, we are to see | 
beauty. Not beauty of color alone, but beauty 
of form,— another subtle and illusive “ external 
quality of bodies.” 

The primary children are not capable of see- 
ing, much less of expressing beauty of form ; 
but if wisely guided they may discover at least 
one more of those elements, “ absolutely identi- 
cal in all things where it occurs, and in some 
sort typical of the Divine attributes,” namely 
Variable Curvature. 

In “ Modern Painters’ Pt. 5, chapter XVII, 
entitled “ Banks” are some of the best things 
ever written about curves. If I were sure you 
would go at once for the volume and study that 
chapter, a portion of the valuable space in 
Primary Epucation might be devoted to some- 
thing else; but, judging others by myself, it 
seems safer to here review briefly enough to 
serve us as a guide. 

In Fig. 1, fg is the arc of circle. By the 
well known geometric problem its center may 
be found at 0, and its radius determined. 
Knowing the radius we may compute the 
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dren are told to draw what they see. They . 
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circumference and then know the length of the life of 
the curve /g. 
measured by say three inches, and one part of the curve s 


It returns upon itself after a movement 
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like every other part of equal chord. The curve adcde, how- 
ever, is unlimited. In one direction it constantly approaches 
a point, in the other it constantly approaches a-straight line 
of infinite length. It never returns upon itself and no two 
sections 

of the 

curve, 

equal in 

length 

are alike in curva- 
ture. “These 
characters must be 
possessed by every 

} perfectly beautiful 





curve.” These in- 
“Ig finite or “immortal 
curves” are the 
curves of nature. 

“The modes in 
which Nature produces variable 
curves on a large scale are very 
numerous, but may generally be 
resolved into the gradual in- 
crease or diminuation of some 
given force.” “ Nature, how- 
ever, rarely condescends to use 
one curve only in any of her 
finer forms. She almost always 
unites two infinite ones, so as to 
form a reversed curve” (mnz, 
Fig. 1, composed of mm, similar 
to abcde, and nv, a like curve 
reversed. ) 

Of course all this, again, is for 
the teacher, not for the primary 
children in just this form. But 
the little children may be led to 
feel the difference between the 
curve of a wheel rim and the 
’ path of a sky-rocket,— between 
“g the outline of a cent, and the 

Fig. 2. curve of the grass in Fig. 2. 

And feeiing the difference they 

will draw these living curves with life. Their drawings will 

have the “go” in them, the “spirit” the “snap’’ one 
finds in the original. 

In the sedge, Fig. 2, what upward thrust in the culm! 
The big bract actually leaps out at the top, and the spiny 
head looks like the picture of an exploding bomb in the 
history! The little flower stalks in Fig. 3, spurt out on the 
rush, so to speak, like water out of the coupling of a fire 
hose ! 

This is the month to study the seed pods and the fruits. 
Get the necessary scientific facts, but do not overlook the 
poetic truths. ._ The little plants filled their granaries long 
before man made his and filled them, and long before man 
made his cups and vases, ewers and urns, all their graceful 
outlines and quaint forms had been fashioned for the fairy 
kings by the invisible fingers of the oldest Potter of all. 

Since writing this about the treasure cups of the fairy 
kings, I have been down into Bound Brook Glen and back 
again, passing through my wild garden on the way. Here 
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is some of “the peculiar treasure of kings and of the 
provinces ” which I borrowed for you to see. 

I wonder how many you can name without looking up the 
references. 


1. Deptford Pink 7. Mint 

2. Wild Lily 8. Poppy 

3- Evening Primrose 9g. Motherwort 

4. Acorn Cup 10. False Dragon-head. 
5. Morning Glory 11. Clethra 

6. St. John’s-wort 12. Linaria 


13. Cardinal Flower 


I have purposely emphasized the outlines that the curves 
may not be missed. Do you not see over and over again 
the beautiful curves? They are infinite and hence “ in some 
sort typical of the Divine attributes.” 


“The “Trea ure-cu 
of the Fairy Kings 








“ Guest of million painted forms, 
Which in turn thy glory warms! 
The frailest leaf, the mossy bark, 
The acorn’s cup, the raindrop’s arc, 
The swinging spider’s silver line, 
The ruby of the drop of wine, 

The shining pebble of the pond, 
Thou inscribest with a bond, 

In thy momentary play, 

Would bankrupt nature to repay.” 


Why “ bankrupt nature?” Because when you steal from 
her a single violet, she has not in all her vast treasures jus/ 
such another one,— never has had, never will have. 

Beauty is divine. 


Rich gift of God! A year of time! 
What pomp of rise and shut of day, 
‘What hues wherewith our northern clime 
Makes Autumn’s dropping woodlands gay, 
What airs outb'own from ferny dells 
And clover-bloom and sweet-briér smells; 
What songs of brooks and birds, what fruits and 
flowers, 
Green woods and moonlight snows have in its round 
been ours. 
— Whittier. 


Good Cheer 


Have you had a kindness shown? 
Pass it on. 

*T was not given for you alone — 
Pass it on. 

Let it travel down the years, 

Let it wipe another’s tears, 

Till in heaven the deed appears — 
Pass it on.— Sel. 
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October Leaves 


A. EL A. 
(An Exercise) 
Al. 
October now calls the trees slender,— 
The elms and the maples and all,— 
And touches with hands that are tender, 
The little leaves waiting to fall, 


Chorus. 
And glance! What a dance through the branches 
Of little leaves waiting to fall ! 
Mapies. 


The maples came, loving and loyal, 
And said, blushing half timidly,— 

* Please give us some tint, rare and royal, 
That we, tiny sunsets may be.” 


Chorus 


A dash! Then a flash of fine crimson,— 
A fire burns in each maple-tree ! 


Elms. 


The elms, their proud heads bent sedately, 
And whispered together, then told 

Of a lost flower, — the golden-rod stately,— 
Her color, each one longed to hold. 


Chorus. 


And lo! What a glow, what a glory, 
Each elm-tree, a blossom of gold ! 


Beeches, 


The beeches came, thoughtful and sober, 
The nuts would be soon shaken down ; 

“ We are busy and happy, October, 
Please give each a plain working-gown.” 


Chorus. 
And strange! What a change, — with a rustle, 
The beeches stand all in bronze-brown. 
Evergreens. 


The evergreens heard altogether, 
October's voice, dreamy and deep, 
Tell each one, whatever the weather, 
To watch o’er the Summer asleep. 


Chorus. 
And hush! A soft rush! Green and spicy, 
A thought of the summer they keep ! 


Ad. 


October's own radiant glory 

Lies over the shore and the stream, 
The trees whisper, all, a sweet story,— 
Each leaf, just the tiniest dream ! 


Directions and Motions 


Any number of little girls are chosen to represent each kind of tree. 
Each is costumed as prettily and appropriately as p ssible, with as much 
leaf decoration, as desired, Each child carries a pretty branch of real 
autumn leaves. 

Girls representing maples, elms, beeches, and evergreens, are seated 
near front of room in their proper order. Whole school recite first 
stanza and chorus. During chorus girls representing trees, stand, face 
school, and wave branches high above their heads. 





It is the autumn breeze 
' That lightly floating on, 
Just stirs the weedy leas, 
Just stirs the glowing trees, 
And is gone. 


O’er shouting children flies 
That light October wind, 

And, kissing cheeks and eyes, 

He leaves their merry cries 
Far behind.— Bryant 
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The Story of the New Dress 


M. He_en BeckwItTH 








































(These illustrations were cut by Miss Beckwith for suggestions to teachers. The verses may be put upon the board, one at a time, and the 
children may cut the illustrations. The exercise gives the use of wool and how it is obtained, and the children will enjoy the rhythmic swing of the 





repeated rhymes.— Eb.) { 
: 
Here is the meadow, where they were at play, 

I When the farmer came one warm June day. 

: And with his shears, so sharp and bright, 

Here ah a of ms Agno Cut from the backs of the sheep so white, : 
Qe a The wool that was very fine and soft, 
‘ 
¥ 


2 


This is the mother, loving and true, 
Who made the dress of cloth so blue, 
For a dear little girl to wear. 





Which in the mill they wove into cloth, 

That was sold to the mother loving and true, 

Who made a dress from the cloth so blue, 
For a dear little girl to wear. 


6 


Here is the food the sheep liked to eat, 

The new green grass so fresh and sweet, 

That grew in the meadow where they were at play, 
When the farmer came one warm June day, 





3 


Wool that was very fine and soft, 
Here in this mill, they wove into cloth, 
‘That was sold to the mother, loving and true, 


Who made a dress of the cloth so blue, And with-his shears, so sharp and bright, 
For a dear little girl to wear. Cut from the backs of the sheep so white, 
The wool that was very fine and soft, 
Which in the mill they wove into cloth, 
4 ; That was sold to the mother, loving and true, 
Here are the shears so sharp and bright, Who made a dress of the cloth so blue, 
For a dear little girl to wear. 





That cut from the backs of the sheep so white, 
Wool that was very fine and soft, 
Which in the mill, they wove into cloth, 
That was sold to the mother, loving and true, 
Who made a dress of the cloth so blue, 

For a dear little girl to wear. 





7 
But when,the year was growing old, 
And autumn winds blew fierce and cold, And with his shears so sharp and bright, 
In the warm barn they loved to stay, Cut from the backs of the sheep so white, 
And the farmer gave them sweet-smelling hay, The wool that was very fine and soft, 
That was made from the food the sheep liked to eat, Which in the mill they wove into cloth } 
The new green grass so fresh and sweet, That was sold to the mother, loving and true, ; 
That grew in the meadow where they were at play, Who made a dress of the cloth so blue, 


When the farmer came one warm June day, For a dear little girl to wear. 
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A Dinner Scheme for Teachers 


A Picture from Real Life. 
Mary C. DEAN 


Miss Brown is visiting District E. So interested does she 
become in the first grade teacher’s babies that it is with 
quite a start she hears the twelve o’clock bell ring. 

“Is there any restaurant near where I can get my 
lunch?” she asks. 

“ Yes, indeed, a splendid one,” and Miss May pilots her 
visitor — across the hall ! : 

“ Here it is,” — says she, “ our dining room — otherwise 
known as the German department. Fraulein is our cook, as 
she has some time before noon, and she is always ready for 
company. 

“ This closet is our kitchen. You see this room is only 
for recitation purposes and so wraps are never hung here. 
Isn’t it all complete? Behold our packing-box cupboard — 
no danger of our starving, you see.” 

“‘T should think not,” answered Miss Brown, for before 
her astonished eyes are tin boxes of cookies, crackers and 
preserved meat, a jar of pickles, some glasses of jelly, cans 
labeled respectively “‘ sugar,” “ tea,” “ coffee,”’ besides cups, 
saucers and all the conveniences of dining. In shining array 
on the closet hooks hang dish-pan, wash bowl, tin pail and 
towels. 

A delicious afoma causes her to turn, and she sees a small 
oil stove upon which a coffee pot and tea kettle bubble a 
cheery welcome. 

“ Dinner’s ready,’’ calls the cook, and forthwith Miss 
Brown is conducted to the seat of honor at the long table 
around which once a month the “ ghost walks.” 

“T was so afraid my potatoes wouldn’t bake,” announces 
Miss G., “ but here they are fresh from the ash pan — do 
take one — you can brush the dust off with paper.” 

“1 prefer apples,” said Miss D. — “ roasted on top of the 
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stove ;—there’s no dust on them and here is sugar and 
cream to put over.” 

“ Mother sent this crock of escalloped oysters,” chimes in 
another: “the janitor’s wife warmed them in her oven, 
Aren’t they good? Mother always does do things at the 
right time —she must have known we were to have company.”’ 

Careless of complexions five out of the seven drink coffee, 
one young old maid imbibes tea, while Miss D’s beverage 
just now is “ Beef Extract.’’ She is sure coffee is injurious so 
tries in turn extract, cocoa, milk, chocolate and hot water, 
any or all of which Fraulein most cheerfully prepares. 

The blues are strictly excluded from this dinner table and 
only cheerful talk permitted. The opera is one topic, as 
Miss E. went last night and must tell us all about it. 
Many of the funny happenings of the morning are also 
related, and jollity reigns supreme. 

Dinner over, next thing is to wash the dishes. Each one 
attends to her own cup and saucer, but as the stove has a 
tendency to smoke there is a lively discussion as to whose 
turn it is to wash the coffee pot. 

At this moment the principal walks in. A towel is 
handed him by one, an apron by another and soon the 
coffee pot is clean. With a-pleasant reminder that to- 
morrow evening at teachers’ meeting the subject for discus- 
sion will be Halleck’s chapter on “The Will,” each 
teacher goes to her room, for “ the clock’s struck one and 
school’s begun.” 

As Miss Brown stands upon the steps and watches Young 
America file in, she notes the smile with which the little 
ones are greeted and wonders if it would be as cheery had 
each teacher been a solitary diner at her school room desk 
with a pile of spelling slips and blue pencils for dessert. 

As she walks away she resolves that District F shall have 
a kitchen too, ere another week has passed. 


(This sensible and delightful dinner-plan is worthy of all 
praise and a universal following. The editor begs an invita- 
tion to the very next dinner.—Ed.) 














Daisy has a Dinner Party all by Herself. 


(The photographer’s art gives us the same little girl in three positions.— Ed.) 


“ From the 
Boston Sunday Fournai. 
Being one of the many half-tone photographs printed in that paper.” 
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Miss CAROLINE GRAY 
At Home Every Day and All Day 


“ Here’s welcome to the coming guest, 
And may success attend the quest, 
Whate’er he’s after.” 


year, with its cool, crisp air and its glorious beauty 

of color transforming every tree, shrub, and even 

the lowliest weed that grows into delight for seeing 
eyes. Even the filagree leaves of the yarrow, lying like lace 
on the ground, have grown conspicuous in yellow, orange, 
and deep, rich red, and as for the maples, what words can 
do justice to their glowing colors? 

And yet “school keeps,” and you “have numberless 
questions to ask !”’ 

With all due respect to school boards, the education of 
the young, and the need of rest in hot weather common to 
all human beings, I cannot help feeling it is a pity that 
school does “keep” in October! It is the ideal month 
outdoors. However that is all settled by “them has his habove 
hand knows,” as the “ Beef-eater” said, when he told me 
that I could not walk around the Tower of London on the 
walls because it was forbidden ; so we must bring into the 
school-room all we can of outdoors and October. 

Come and have a look at it all before we begin with the 
questions. Come out with me to any little hill—or any 
big one — and look off at the glory of the year, the ripen- 
ing of all the spring and summer beauty ;—or stay — 
my Study windows open upon a wide expanse of fields, 
hills, woodland, and a pond to double the beauty by reflec- 
tion,— and there is room for us ali, so sit here with me and 
look out. 

Over there is the maple grove with its clear yellow and 
brilliant red. On the top of the hill are the beeches, yellow 
turning to a clear, bright brown, while their trunks rise like 
smooth gray columns. 

That higher hill is covered with oaks, dull brown or rich 
red, which glows in the sunlight, but is sombre in shade. 
They are less brilliant than the maples, the birches with 
their yellow leaves twinkling in the light breeze, the sassafras 
with its vivid red and orange, and the low shrubs along the 
road at the foot of the hill, all ablaze with scarlet and 
carmine, but how their sombreness throws out all these 
brighter colors ! 

See that line of flaming tupelos near the stream! Are 
they not beautiful? And the little red huckleberry bushes, 
with their higher cousins, the blueberry bushes, down 
by that bit of bog! Did you ever see anything more 
gorgeous? Hickory and butternuts stand singly over in the 
pasture, and a chestnut or two have been planted nearer 
the house, all yellowing now. Elms border the avenue, and 
by the gate are two tall, purple ash trees, showing their name 
color on the under side of their leaves. 

Farther off the hills are dark with the green of pines, 
spruces and firs, and still farther we can see the deep, soft 
blue of the distant hills, as their higher tops rise above the 
pine-clad slopes. 

“ Beautiful!’ you say. It is indeed — yet, do you know, 
I think we should tire of it if we had it instead of summer’s 
deep green and spring’s tenderer green. 


Ore: is here! The most gorgeous month of the 


“What makes the difference ?”’ 


“Why should leaves be of one color in spring and another 
in fall?” 


“Js it due to frost, as people say?" 


* 


“What makes the color in leaves, anyway ?” 


I will tell you, but if you are of the weakly sentimental 
kind who cannot bear to feel that beauty, as well as force, 
has its source and growth in Eternal Laws; if you had 
rather say “God made it so,” and rest at that, instead of 
knowing how God made it so— by what Laws of His this 
beauty glows before our eyes year after year, why then — 
stop here. 

To those who can feel the grandeur and beauty of these 
Laws, of which we are slowly learning more and more, the 
knowledge will add to their joy in the beauty. 


“Wat makes the color in the leaves, anyway?" 


We will begin with that and the spring leaves. In most 
cells of a leaf are grains which look green under a micro- 
scope. ‘These grains are chlorophyl and are surrounded by 
cell-sap. The green color may be extracted from them 
chemically, so it is a separate element and is called chloro- 
phyl pigment. 

“ Chlorophyl” comes from two Greek words meaning 
greenish-yellow and leaf. 

Chlorophyl is formed in the leaf-cells when the leaves are 
unfolded to the light and are in their first vigor, when their 
vital functions are very active, and the color is of a delicate 
yellow-green. 

In summer the leaves are in their full vigor, and the 
chlorophy] is affécted by various chemical elements absorbed 
by the cell-sap, and becomes of a deeper, richer shade. 

Chlorophyl. has a great affinity for oxygen, which is, as it 
were, lying in wait to combine with it, and which would 
destroy it if thoroughly combined with it. While the leaves 
are young and vigorous the chlorophyl can resist the oxygen, 
but in the autumn, when the sap-flow is less, the leaves are 
less strong, the oxygen begins to get hold of the chlorophyl, 
and this is the time of the gorgeous colors! There are 
acids in the different leaves, also, and these modify the 
chlorophyl somewhat, so that the trees are not all of the 
same color. 

It is the varying amounts of these acids — positive and 
relative — and the degree of oxidation which regulate the 
colors of a leaf, and this explains why all the leaves on a 
branch are not alike, and why a tree may have different 
proportions of colors on different years. 

Weak or injured trees “turn” earlier in the autumn than 
their vigorous kindred, because their weakened vitality does 
not let the chlorophyl hold its own as long against 
oxidation. 

After the time of beauty comes the fading of the leaves, 
when oxidation is complete, and the gorgeous colors grow 
brown. 

Yet even of this brown color there are varied shades, due 
to the effect on the chlorophyl of different tannic acids to 
be found in leaves. Gallo-tannic acid gives the dull brown 


of ripe oak leaves, while quino-tannic acid gives the bright . 


brown of ripe beech leaves, 
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But the grains of chlorophyl do more than merely give 
color to the leaves. . 

Chlorophyl is very necessary to the welfare of the trees 
and plants, and not less so for that of all breathing animals, 
including ourselves. 

One writer says —“ It is literally true that the existence 
of every living thing on the face of the globe is ultimately 
dependent upon the activity of plant-green ”— that is, of 
chlorophyl. 

One or two of you wish to ask “ Why?” I am sure, so I 
shall answer without waiting for the question. 

Because the elements necessary to sustain plant and 
animal life are all about us, but to be of use they must be 
combined in various ways. . They will not combine them- 
selves even if put together. They are “ chemically inactive 
to each other,’ and require some influence outside them- 
selves to combine them. This influence is supplied by 
chlorophyl, which absorbs and changes these elements, and 
with the help of the sunlight, makes them ready for the 
plants to use. , 

The cell-sap which surrounds the chlorophyl grains— or 
chloroplasts, as they are called — contains carbon-dioxide 
absorbed from the air, and the giving out of oxygen to the 
air, by plants, equals the need of oxygen, and the giving out 
of carbon-dioxide by animals, so that the air keeps its 
balance — as a whole. 

Think of the pure, delicious air of the country — where 
plants are many and animals few-—and then the impure 
air of cities where vegetation is scarce and human beings 
crowd. You see at once that the grassy squares in the 
large cities, with a few trees and plants, perhaps, are more 
than the mere “ breathing spaces”’ they are so often called 
— they are oxygen factories, and every plant in a tenement 
house window is helping its human neighbors by giving 
them better air to breathe. 

But this is far from the glory of autumn leaves, although 
the way to it was straight ! 

Let us consider the harmful side of chlorophyl — since 
there is generally a bad as well as a good side to things — 
and then we shall be ready for another question. 

Chlorophyl thrives only in the light. Shut away from 
light it changes into substances hurtful to plants. and 
animals, and cannot perform its functions. 

You who have microscopes can easily see the chlorophyl 
grains in the cell of leaves and stems, and when you see how 
tiny they are you may find it hard to believe that to them 
is so largely due the quality of the air we breathe, the 
possibility of our existence even, as well as the beauty of 
our spring and summer hills, woods, fields, and this glory of 
autumn color. 

It is true, however, and there are obvious ways of apply- 
ing this truth. Have plenty of plants in the windows of 
your school-rooms to increase the oxygen supply. Both you 
and the children will be the better for that. You will both 
be better for the beauty of the plants, too. It helps the 
day’s work so much to have’such beauty to look at now and 
then. . 

Now take one more glance from my study windows, for 
the sun has set, though there is still light enough to see the 
glory of the sunset sky. The blue of the far-off hills is 
very deep now, and the twilight is fast dimming the colors 
of hills, fields and woods — but when to-morrow’s sun shall 
call out again all the brilliant colors of the trees the thought 
of the chlorophyl pigment will not make tliem seem less 
bright or beautiful — will it? 

Frost is said to have no effect on the brightness of the 
autumn colors. 


“ Am I too late for caterpillars now? I do want some 
very much for my boys.” 


You are not too late unless you are far enough north for 
heavy frosts. One year October was my very best month 
for caterpillars ! 

Look on wild cherry trees for a sphingid caterpillar just 
the color of the under side of the leaves, and having red, or 
red-brown, spots exactly like the spots on the leaves. If 
you do not find him, you may find a much more curious 
caterpillar of yellow and claret color, with two long thread- 
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like divisions, or “forks,” of the anal end (tail end, if he 
had any tail!) If you find one of these —and you wil! 
know them the moment you see them — stir him up a littl: 
and watch the “forks.”” From each will protrude a little 
lash which the caterpillar will brandish to terrify you! This 
crawler is just the color of those cherry leaves which turn 
yellow and dull red, and will spin a long, slender cocoon on 
a twig. 

Look on the pine trees for other sphingid larve, green 
striped lengthwise with reddish and white. They are diffi- 
cult to see because this striping makes them look like pine 
needles between which you see white cloud or reddish bark ! 
They have no horn on the anal end as most sphingid larve 
have. 

Look on high blueberry and andromeda for one of the 
most beautiful caterpillars I know — smerinthus astylus. It 
will be green marked with red of the precise color of the 
autumn leaves on the blueberry. The colors are brilliant 
and they are so exactly those of the leaves that it takes 
sharp eyes to see the caterpillars. They are by no means 
common either—or are only locally common. Until the 
leaves fall or the frosts are “hard,” you are likely to find 
stray specimens of several kinds. I have often found the 
little green larve of the white “ cabbage-butterfly ” scurry- 
ing along to hang themselves under a fence-rail in Decem- 
ber! Of course this was in warm autumns. 

Turn over the loose earth in a potato-field after the crop 
is out, or about the withered tomato-plants, to find the big 
brown pupz of the two caterpillars which live on these 
plants. You may know them by what the children call their 
“jug-handles,” the brown loops extending from the head to 
the wing cases. These loops are the cases containing the 
marvellous tongues of the future moths, and are called 
tongue-cases. 

The moths from these pupz are very beautiful with gray- 
brown wings and great orange patches on their bodies. 
They are likely to be such as you did not at all like having 
dash in at the unscreened window when the lamp was lighted 
last summer. 

Give a look at the woodbines, too, and the sassafras, and 
the “ Dutchman’s pipe,” if you are lucky enough to be near 
one. And don’t forget to examine the “sweet fern,” for 
there is a fine sphinx larva to be found on that and on low 
“ huckleberry ” bushes. . 

Ash and lilac may give you another large sphinx caterpil- 
lar, but you are more likely to come upon this as it crawls 
across a walk or road to burrow into the ground. 


“When do snakes go away? TI take no comfort in woods 
or fields while they are about.” 


Oh, dear! I am very sorry. I always pity anyone who 
is afraid of snakes, the discomfort is so unnecessary in nine 
cases out of ten! 

From a human point of view, they are not quite polite to 
run out their tongues when you are admiring the beauty of 
their coloring, but then the tongues are very harmless and 
very interesting! Open the mouth of a little “ coral-belly”’ 
snake, and see how the tongue comes out of a delicate 
sheath, and how pretty it all is. And while you are looking 
at him see what a pretty gold collar he has. His mate does 
not wear one. 

What could be prettier than the “grass snakes,” just the 
color of the June grass on their backs, and lighter beneath? 
Their scales are so even and clean, and their eyes are so 
bright! Yes, I know it’s “that dreadful motion” you dis- 
like! I’ve heard that a hundred times at least! But really, 
prejudice apart, it is a very graceful motion! The curves 
are very beautiful. 

Seriously it is a great pity to allow oneself to be cowardly 
about snakes. Almost all our snakes are harmless, and not 
only that but are very useful in eating insects and mice, 
which would otherwise damage the crops and flowers. 

If you are afraid don’t-show it! It is not “ pretty” ora 
sign of “ womanly delicacy’’ to scream and run and make 
oneself conspicuous over a foot or two of harmless snake. 
Last summer I saw five grown women go through all this on 
account of a small garter-snake, and for a fortnight they 
made a wide circuit to avoid passing near the place where 
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they had seen him, as if they thought he would lie in wait 
there until he had swallowed one of them! In answer to 
my questions one said, “ Why, but he ran his tongue out at 
us! He was awfully fierce!” 

I picked up that terrible snake, and he measured exactly 
thirteen and a half inches! 

It is very bad for the children to see grown persons show 
fear of any harmless animal — as well as of thunder and 
lightning. Itis also bad to have them feel perfectly justi- 
fied in killing every snake they see. They should be taught 
to regard the harmless snakes as useful to farmers and in 
the garden, as toadsare. To be sure, some women scream 
at sight of a toad, too! 

It is all wrong for any woman, but for a teacher ora 
parent it is unpardonable lack of self-control ! 

But this is not answering your question. 

Unless it is very warm you are not likely to see many 
snakes in October. I have never been able to satisfy my- 
self as to just when they went into their holes for the winter, 
but it is likely to be when insects grow scarce, and the 
winter “ sleep ” must take the place of dinner. 


“ I want to get some penny-turtles for the school aquarium. 
Are they all gone — where?” 


I think most of them — if not all — have gone into the 
mud for the winter. I am not sure, because I know them 
in but few places. In these —or rather, from these, they 
disappeared early in the autumn, and I see them no more 
until April. In more southern places they may still be sun- 
ning themselves on logs and bare-topped rocks, or on sand- 
bars and tussocks. 

If you have never kept any of these little “ painted tor- 
toises ’ let me tell you that you must keep them well-fed 
with earth-worms, flies, or raw beef, or they will eat your 
smallest minnows, and take big nips out of the tails of your 
newts and polywogs. J dare not promise that they will not 
do this,— even well-fed,— if they like the looks of a tail, or 
crave variety, but they are sure to do it if under-fed. 

They are pretty little things, and their moulting is inter- 
esting. It is not “all of a piece” like a caterpillar’s or a 
newt’s, but each plate of the shell peels off separately when 
the new and larger plate has grown under it. You can tell 
by the looks of the plat:s when this process is beginning. 
The shell looks dull at first. Then a “ parting” appears 
between the plates, and this grows wider and brighter, until 
the plate scales off and you see just how much bigger the 
shell has grown. The growth is slow. 


“What becomes of all the insects? Do all the butterflies 
and beetles die? 


Most butterflies and moths die soon after laying their 
eggs —the male soon after mating. A few kinds live 
through the winter hidden away in chinks of walls, cracks of 
buildings, or holes in trees. The big tan-colored, “ milk- 
weed butterflies” hibernate, as do the blackish-brown 
antiopas with yellow borders to their wings, and these are 
usually the first ones to be seen in the spring. Occasionally 
they fly out on a very warm day in winter. I have seen 
_antiopa flying over snowy roads on a warm day in January. 
You may see them flying now, and the “yellows” and 
“whites”? — cabbage and rape butterflies— as well. The 
graptas, with their notched wirgs, are still to be seen, too, 
and the small noctuid moths, are abundant, some flying by 
day as well as by night. 

Mosquitoes are about until the cold sends them into 
hiding for the winter. “ Lady-bugs” swarm! They may 
be found — unless it is very cold—into November. They 
gather on windows an doors, and seek warm shelter for 
their winter nap. 

Bees and wasps die in great numbers, but some survive, 
hidden away in their nests, if bees, in the deep moss, if 
wasps. Possibly the wasps have other hiding-places, too, 
but I have found many of them torpid, head down, in the 
long *‘ hair-cap moss,” looking as if they had dived into it 
and fallen asleep before they had time to turn right side up. 
That same moss is a much-frequented winter resort. 
Beetles, sowbugs, and myria pods, flies of various kinds, and 
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spiders, all go deep into its warm forest of leafy stems, and 
spend a quiet winter. 

Beetles stay under logs, stones, and loose bark also, and 
some moths creep under projecting edges of bark, fold their 
wings and sleep until spring — or some peering nuthatch or 
woodpecker, brown creeper, or black and white creeper, 
brings them out,—the one to life, the other to speedy 
death. 


“* Are not all the good mushrooms gone by this time ?” 


No, various kinds may still -be found —in Massachusetts 
especially the “shaggy manes,” coprinus comatus, but, as 
I said to another questioner last month, don’t experiment 
with mushrooms. It is too dangerous. 


“ How late can chipmunks be seen? Do they ever come 
out in the winter?” 


“ Do chipmunks migrate like birds, or what does become 
of them in winter?" 


Chipmunks stay in their nests all winter but are not tor- 
pid all the time. They disappear when the hard frosts 
come, and go down into their underground homes. These 
are burrows sometimes twelve feet long, and not straight, 
with two entrances. The ‘‘nest’’ where they curl up for 
the winter is lined with soft grass, and there is usually, if 
not always, a storehouse burrowed out nearby and filled 
with nuts, acorns, and corn. One entrance to the nest is 
usually under a stone wall, the root of a tree, or a project- 
ing rock. The family generally passes the winter in one 
nest, young and old curled up together. April brings them 
out again, and the young are probably born in May, as they 
begin to appear on the walls in June. 


“ What animals — not domestic — ought I to look out for 
now? My school is in the country but I am a city girl, and 
I don't know much about country things.” 


Then you have much pleasure in store! Find out the 
girl or boy who loves the woods and fields, birds, beasts, 
and flowers, and ask the child where to find them. She 
will be — or he — only too happy to show you. 

The red and gray squirrels are nutting now, and your 
boys and girls are too, when they get a chance ! 

Weasels you may see, but they are less active by day than 
by night. Look for them near the chicken yard, in the 
wood-pile, in the meadows, and on the sand strips of the 
river or pond. . 

Mink and muskrats you ought to see near ponds and 
streams. Skunks you are sure to notice even if you do not 
see them. With us they are often out in winter nights. 

Porcupines you may see, especially on the mountains. 
And if you come across one watch it as long as you can, 
then when it runs away try to make it go fast. Its run is 
the funniest thing about it? 

Wild mice you ought to see in the meadows, or nesting in 
logs and stumps. If you find the “kangaroo mouse” look 
at him well. He is a beauty, and you will not see him in 
winter — unless you dig him out—for he hibernates. I 
suppose he is not a true mouse like the white-footed and 
field mice. 

Woodchucks disappear in September if very cold, or in 
October if it is warm. I have never seen one later than 
October, but perhaps they stay out later in warmer places. 

Moles may be seen— usually dead, I regret to say. 
Their fur is one of the most beautiful furs I know, it is so 
soft and thick, and of such a beautiful gray. 

Foxes you may perhaps see. They are about all winter, 
but not often seen by day, though I have sat on a log by a 
brook and seen a fox sneak out of the woods and drink 
within a rod of me. 


“ Are all the birds gone now, or would it pay to take the 
children out to look for them?” 


Various sparrows, blackbirds, cuckoos, swallows, fly- 
catchers, bobolinks, vireos, some warblers, tanagers, wrens, 
catbirds, kingfishers, indigo-birds, and a few others, are still 
to be seen as far north as southern Massachusetts, New 
York city, New Jersey, and a few miles up the Hudson. 
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“ My children are mostly girls and love flowers better than 
anything else outdovrs. What can we find if we go out into 
the country?” 


If they were “‘ my children ” they should learn to care for 
birds, beasts and insects, too! Meanwhile you may find — 
if you are in a “locality” for them — blue-fringed gentians, 
in some wet meadow, along a ditch or brook, or on the edge 
of a bog. One of the latest places I know is on the edge of 
a salt swamp or marsh close by the sea, The fringed gen- 
tians linger along into November. If you take them into 
the house be sure and set them in the sun or they will stay 
shut up and be a disappointment. Their color is like no 
other. It is by no means what Bryant made it in his poem, 


* Blue, blue, as if the sky let fall 

A piece of its ccerulean wall.” 
Try to paint it, if you wish to see how far from blue it is. 
By the roadsides and in rocky pastures you should find 
the last of the sweet white orchids called “ladies tresses’ or 


spiranthes, and very pretty they are, too, with the waxy 


white blossoms set in spirals around the green stem. You 
will find asters of two or three kinds, tansy, “ butter-and- 
eggs,”’ chickweed, stray sprays of the late golden-rod, and 
early bushes of witch-hazel, though this is not “due’”’ before 
November. 

For berries you will find the dark blue viburnums; the 
red and white cornels which grow black — or nearly so— 
in a few days; privet—berries nearly black; spikes of 
aralia or “spikenard” called “spignet” in most country 
places, with berries green and red; the pokeberry, with 
‘berries green, red, and dark purple, and tiny greenish 
flowers at the tip of each cluster, with magenta stems, and 
leaves changing from green to magenta,— a plant less beau- 
tiful than curious, and having an unwholesome look. You 
should find also the red baneberry with spikes of red, queer- 
looking fruit, but not half as queer as the berries of the 
white baneberry. ‘These are white with a black spot on 
each and look like doll’s eyes set on thick pedicels. 

You should find, low down, in the woods, the blue-gray 
berries of the clintonia, and, if you are on the mountains, 
the white “tea-berry ” on its pretty vine, and the creeping 
yew, with its clear red, cup-shaped berries, each showing 
the large seed in the bottom of its cup. ‘ Checkerberries ” 
and ground cornel you are pretty svre to find, and bar- 


berries. 


“In scarlet clusters o’er the gray stone wall 
The bagberries lean in thin autumnal air, 
Just when the fields and garden plots are bare, 
And ere the green leaves take the tint of fall, 
They come to make the eye a festival! 
Along the road for miles their torches flare, 
Ah, if your deep-sea coral were but rare 
(The damask rose might envy it withal), 
What bards had sung your praises long ago, 
Called you fine names in honey-worded books — 
The rosy tramps of turnpike and of lane, 
September’s blushes, Ceres lips aglow, 
Little Red-Ridinghoods,— for your sweet looks! 
But your plebeian beauty is in vain.” 

— Aldrich. 


The barberries do come before the leaves grow gorgeous, 
but they stay long after the leaves have grown brown and 
fallen. And the “ plebeian beauty ” is not “ in vain,” for it 
attracts the birds who fteast.on the tart berries and distribute 
their hard seeds far and wide, all winter long. Chickadees, 
kinglets, juncos, sparrows, swing on dangling, drooping 
sprays, and red squirrels sit on the stone wall or the rail 
fence and enjoy such berries as they can reach, while all 
that fall are treasure trove for mice and ground birds. 

Besides we like the long, slender sprays bending under 
their coral berries. The leaves dry so quickly that all 
should be cut off, an operation requiring care as they cluster 
around the berry-stem and a careless snip cuts off berries as 
well as leaves. But put the bare stems with as many berry 
clusters as you can save into a glass, and background them 
with flaming sprays of high blueberry, or duller red of the 
scarlet oak, or the red and green of wild cherry, and you 
will have a “thing of beauty”’ which will, if fresh water be 
given now and then, delight your eyes for a week or two,— 
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and certainly that is worth while! Even then the barber. 
ries may still be fresh and unshrivelled, and may be back- 
grounded with pine-tips, and last a week or two longer. 

Thorn-apples and haws may be treated in the same way, 
but their red is darker and duller and they have not the 
fresh, bright clean look, characteristic of barberries. 

Now it is late, but you will have the hunter’s moon to 
light you home— if I stop talking long enough to let 
you go! 


The Gentians 


Once to the Angel of Birds, far up in the ripplinz air, 
From low on the sun-loved earth the Angel of Flowers 
breathed a prayer : 
‘* Four plumes from the blue-bird’s wing and I’ll make me 
something rare.” 


Four plumes from the bluebird’s wing, as fast to the south 
he flew! 7 

The Angel of Flowers caught them up as they fell in the 
autumn dew, 

And shaped with a twirl of her fingers this spire of feathery 
blue. — Sel. 





Science Muddle 


An educational journal, in “ An Insect Exercise ”’ sug- 
gests these questions to Ae/p teachers : 

“ What was the chrysalis of a butterfly before it was a cocoon?” 

“ Which has the most legs, a fly or a butterfly-worm?” 

Must this muddle of terms and facts go on forever? 

A “chrysalis ” never was a ‘“‘ cocoon.” No “ chrysalis”’ 
ever was or could be a “‘ cocoon.” Moreover, the butterfly 
was never a “worm.” It was a caterpillar, which is very 
different from a worm and higher in the scale of animal 
development. A worm is a worm from the time it hatches 
until itdies. A caterpillar becomes a pupa or a chrysalis, 
and later a moth or a butterfly beforé it dies, if it lives its 
whole life out. Careful, teachers, what you read, what you 
believe, and what you teach.— Zaditor Primary Epucation. 


But it is not nearly so much ‘he wrong distribution of 
wealth that ails society as the wr ng distribution of talent. 
The world is full of misfits, of square pegs in round holes. 
Surely it is not unreasonable to expect that the schools 
should do something towards placing the round pegs in 
the round holes and the square pegs in the square holes. 
In other words, the special bent of each child’s mind 
should be carefully studied, and he should be trained for 
that kind of work for which he is best fitted. Primarily 
this duty belongs to the parent, but it is a duty in which 
the school should give valuable assistance. 

— Supt. Maxwell 


Little Kindnesses 


If you were toiling up a weary hill, 

Bearing a road beyond your strength to bear, 
Straining each nerve untiringly, and still 

Stumbling and losing foothold here and there; 
And each one passing by would do so much 

As give one upward lift and go their way, 
Would not the slight, reiterated touch 

Of help and kindness lighten all the day? 


There is no little and there is no much, 

We weigh and measure and define in vain; 
A look, a word, a light, responsive touch 

Can be the minister of joy to pain. 
A man can die of hunger, walled in gold, 

A crumb may quicken hope to stronger breath, 
And every day we give or we withhold 

Some little thing that tells for life or death. 

— Susan Coolidge 
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Chicago 
Mrs. Emmons Blaine has given $25,000 to the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. She wishes the money to be used to 
establish in the downtown district of Chiéago a-branch 
institution for the higher education of teachers in the public 
schools. Until a building is erected rooms will be rented, 
so that the plan will go into operation in September. 


Massachusetts 
Prizes for Toad Study 


Last year one of the professors of Clark University offered 
a prize for the best study of a toad. The State Federation 
of Women’s Clubs of Massachusetts now propose to follow 
the professor’s example and offer a second prize. The 
first prize of $15 will be known as the Massachusetts 
Women’s Club prize. The second prize of $ro will be 
awarded to the public school children in the State of Massa- 
chusetts who present the best practical studies on the value 
of our common toad. The committee, composed of the 
professors of Clark University, will award the prizes, not on 
their merits as essays, but as showing the best original 
observation and experiments of the pupils. 


— — 


Brookline 


The experiment of admitting college graduates to the pub- 
lic schools for professional training, is being made at Brook- 
line under Superintendent Dutton. This class is open only 
to college graduates or those who have received the equiva- 
Jent of a college training. The students are admitted to 
the class-rooms for observation, and after a period take 
charge at times of the class under the class teacher and the 
director of the training class. So successful has been this 
experiment in professional training that it is now put on a 
firmer foundation, and is m re directly recognized as a part 
of the city’s educational work. The superintendent says 
that a college graduate can acquire mastery of a subject 
much more quickly than can an untrained observer. The 
effect on'the children has been good. It has accustomed 
them to recite to and before strangers, until an outsider’s 
presence in the room passes almost unnoticed. 


Nature Study at Cornell University 


The Bureau of Nature Study in this institution have sent 
out several leaflets on nature study for the teachers of public 
schools which can be had by application. This Bureau is 
now organizing “‘ Cornell Junior Naturalists’ Clubs.” These 
clubs are largely under the care of teachers or a village 
doctor or a broad-minded country pastor who guide the 
children in the study of the tent caterpillar, the pollywog, 
birds, the germination of seeds and growth of plants. 
They send their compositions and drawings to the Bureau, 
which has endeavored to promote an interest in an exchange 
of work between them. The children have not been confined 
to the themes of the leaflets. They have encouraged the chil- 
dren to write about their most familiar things, and many of 
these compositions haVe been sent to the city, and the city 
children in return have written about their sky scrapers and 
elevated roads. They are not particular what the theme is 
so long as it agitates thought, sharpens the powers of obser- 
vation, and enables the child to put his ideas into words. 
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The Bureau complains that they have been “ somewhat 
handicapped by the scrupulous teacher who wishes to place 
scholarship before all other things. The result is that they 
get the production of a prig who dares not express any 
ideas for fear that he will make a mistake. They are glad 
to include in their work all the bright children they can 
find; yet this mission is not so much for the little Lord 
Fauntleroys as it is for the unwashed, bare-foot, pugnacious, 
energetic and sometimes cruel child.” 

Further particulars can be obtained by writing to Mr. 
Jno. W. Spencer, Bureau of Nature Study, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York. 


Santiago, Cal. 


A principal in the Santiago schools has designed a 
‘Promotion Blank.” 


“ For the February promotions it is intended that the blank shall fol- 
low the child who is promoted into another room, but in June, when the 
school closes, the promotion blank, fully made out, must be handed in 
with the teacher’s reports at the office of the Principal. The blank con- 
siders, naturally, the name and age, the,age being taken from the com- 
mencement of the school year, September 1; it records the grade from 
which the child is promoted and the grade to which it is promoted, the 
number of books read by the child, and the record it makes in each 
study. The child’s powers of perception, imagination, memory, reason, 
and application are recorded by the teacher, with any defects of sight 
and hearing that may have been detected; a record of the health and 
something as to the temperament are also given. There is a blank 
space for remarks, so that the teacher may give such further information 
as her study of the child has given hcr opportunity to discover.” 


Porto Rico 


General Miles has sent an invoice of silk flags for the 
interior, and bunting for the outside of the school buildings 
in Porto Rico. The flags were furnished by G. A. R. 
organizations. 


Patriotic Seal for School Work 


Miss Sara F. Derby, of Fitchburg, Mass,, 
has persuaded the Dennison Manufacturing 
Co., (26 Franklin Street, Boston), to prepare 
some flag seals for her school work. This 
firm now have them in stock, in different 
sizes, in brilliant colors of red, white, and 
blue. Single boxes, of the size here given, containing one 
hundred, 10 cents: one dozen boxes, 80 cents. 

Miss Derby sent specimens of the children’s work to the 
editor with these seals attached. Patriotic spelling lessons, 
(America, United States, patriot, loyal, etc.,) invitations to 
Memorial Day exercises, February calendars with the colored 
flag cut out and inserted in February 22, etc. There is not 
much doubt of the enjoyment of the children in placing a 
brilliant, tangible sign of their loyal sentiment upon their 
historical and patriotic exercises. Let us give the children 
pleasure and lighten the monotony of school when we can. 





Cincinnati 


Two boy-patriots of Cincinnati, Rankin Good and Harry 
Price, of the Hughes High School, have devised a scheme 
to replace the lost battle-ship “ Maine,” by another, to be 
known as “ The American Boy.” They have made appeals 
to the children of the nation and to the school boards of the 
country to assist in their plan. They refuse to be discour- 
aged by any up-hill work they may encounter in accomplish- 
ing their work. The Cincinnati Board of Education has 
responded by authorizing the superintendents of schools to 
set aside a certain day when collections may be made for 
this fund, with the proviso that no teacher shall state which 
pupil has or has not contributed nor the amount contrib- 
uted. A number of Western schools have already given 
generously, and before this item reaches publication the 
larger cities of the East will have been visited by these 
energetic boys. 
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Calls. 
ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL 
_ HO wants to go calling with me — with me?” 
sang Aunt Nell’s sweet voice in the doorway. 


All the children looked up and every little voice 


cried “Me! Me!” . Now, four little voices 
make quite a noise and Aunt Nell put her fingers in herears 
in make-believe distress. 

“ Me ”—“ Me?” she said in a shocked voice. 

“ J— J,” corrected Mildred hurriedly, looking ashamed. 

“T!—TI!” echoed allthe others. Mildred set the fashion 
in grammar, Billy said. 

“ That sounds better ;— now, off with you and get ready,” 
cried Aunt Nell, gaily. ‘“ We'll start in five minutes by 
Grandma’s eight-day clock.” 

The older little Merriweathers regarded Aunt Nell in sur- 
prise. They knew she was a very quick auntie indeed — 
but to get all dressed up in making-calls costume in five 
minutes? And put on her kid gloves, too — my! 

Aunt Nell had on her short bicycle dress and a funny- 
looking shade hat. She sat down in Grandma’s rocker with 
the soft calico cushions, and folded her hands in a leisurely 
way. 

“ T’ll wait here for you— scamper! ”’ she said. 

“ Why! why, Auntie!” cried Mildred in astonishment, 
“You aint going a-calling in your short dress an’ shade 
hat?” 

“ « You-aint-going-a-calling ’”’— repeated Aunt Nell slowly, 
but Mildred hurried on— 

“ You aren't going a-calling that way?” 

“To be sure l am! I took pains to dress all up in my 
most fitting garments!” laughed Aunt Nell. 

When Grandma’s clock said the five minutes had gone, 
they started. They walked right away from the pretty little 
village and the children murmured “Oh!” under their 
breaths. 

‘«‘ But there don’t nobody — anydody live in this direction,”’ 
ventured Billy gravely. 

“O, yes, indeed !|— my friends live in this direction — 
the friends we are going to see, you know. ‘They are wait- 
ing for us, all in their beautifnl, bright new dresses. I should 
have gone last week if it hadn’t been for the new dresses — 
I was afraid they might not be quite done.” : 

“Oh!” breathed the children softly. Auntie Nell was 
the funniest auntie ! 

«‘ We will bring home some samples of their dresses,”’ she 
went on briskly, “to show Grandma and Mamma. I am 
sure my friends will gladly give us some.” 

It was mid-October and the air was cool and clear and 
buffeted their faces with quiet little whiffs of breeze sweet 
with the odor of blooming witchhazel. 

“Smell it, children,” cried Aunt Nell, “ How sweet, almost 
sickening, it is! And do you know, it is the only bush in 
Mother Nature’s family that blossoms in the fall? Its 
flowers and its withering leaves come together.” 

The children sniffed the air eagerly and tramped on 
through the beautiful autumn paths. By the roadsides the 
dwarf sumachs were all aglow in their crimson leaves, and 
made little fire-spots here and there. The golden-rod and 
asters were everywhere resplendent. 

“Its such splendid weather!” sighed little Gem enjoy- 
ingly. 

Ae Such merri-weather!” laughed Aunt Nell, and then, of 
course, all the little Merriweathers laughed, too. 

«“ We’ll make the first call here,” said Aunt Nell by-and- 
by, stopping in front of the very crimsonest, brightest dwarf 
sumach of all. 
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“Oh!” cried the children. Of course !—why hadn’t 
they thought before? Aunt Nell was going a-calling on the 
trees in their fall dresses ? 

“I’ve got some samples to carry home!” cried Billy in 
delight, gathering up the bright leaves. 

“TI s’pose you mean you have some samples to carry 
home,” quietly corrected wise Miss Mildred in his ear. 

“Auntie,” she added, “I wish we could vanish the 
miser’ble ‘ got’ out of things — yes, I do!” 

Auntie Nell laughed. 

“O, no, little Miss Mildred! Sometimes we need it, you 
see. But we mustn’t be too familiar with it!” 

The next call was under a great oak in russet dress. 

“It’s a very. dignified color to dress up in!” said Aunt 
Nell, “and the Oak family is very dignified, so it is in the 
best of taste. We'll stay here a little while, I think. Sit 
down here, all of you, on this crisp, brown cushion. We'll 
call over there across the way, on the Maple Folks, next. 
See how gay they are in their red and gold gowns! ” 

“Some are red, and some are gold, and still they’re all 
Maple Folks — that is queer,” commented Mildred. “They 
don’t all dress alike a bit, Auntie.” 

“‘ No, dear, that’s a peculiarity about the family, but the 
same trees— the individual members of the family — always 
dress in the same color every year. That one in bright red 
will wear bright red next October, too,—and all the 
Octobers it lives. And the yellow gowns will wear yellow. 
People who love trees and make a study of them have dis- 
covered that habit of the Maple folks.” 

““O, Auntie, see that plum tree right in the middle of the 
maples!” Billy cried suddenly. “How pretty it looks, 
among the bright gold trees!” 

“«Plum tree’ ?—O, you mean plum-colored, Billy. | 
see itnow. That’sanash. I always like the rich, deep 
color of the ash trees in the fall. Later, the leaves will turn 
a still richer maroon. We must get some samples of the 
ash tree’s dress surely.” 

They called on the Maple Folks and the ash tree, and on 
the stately elms in their pale yellow gowns. They were all 
in their new fall costumes, aséf just on purpose to “ receive” 
the little Merriweathers and Aunt Nell. 

At the end of the long beautiful afternoon the children 
went home, with their hands full of bright “samples” and 
their faces full of bright thoughts. 


The Lark And Her Young Ones 


(A Fable) 


A lark and her young ones had their nest in a field of 
corn which was almost ripe. She was in great fear that the 
reapers would come and cut down the corn before her 
young ones could fly. 

When she left the nest to go for food, she gave them this 
order — that they were to tell her when she came back what 
they heard while she was away. 

When she was gone they heard the owner of the field say 
to his son, “I think this corn is ripe enough ; go and tell 
our friends and neighbors to come early to-morrow morning 
to reap it.” 

When the lark came home, the young ones told her what 
they had heard. The mother told them to be easy. 
“ For,” said she, “ if the farmer depends on friends, he will 
not have his corn cut tomorrow.” 

The next day she went out again, and on her return they 
told her that the farmer had been there, and waited a long 
time, but nobody came to help him. He then said to his 
son, “ Go and ask our uncles and cousins to help us to reap 
it.’ “If that be all,” the old bitd said, “you will be safe 
tomorrow.” 

The next day again the farmer and his son had no one to 
help them. “Go, son,” he said, and get a couple of 
sickles, as none will help us, we must reap it ourselves.” 

“ Now,” said the lark, “we must be gone indeed, for 
when a man resolves to do his work himself, it will surely 
be done.” 
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October 


Another October has come to us with its graciousness and 
its glory. Let us absorb all of it we can, in preparation for 
the winter months that are to follow. We “lay up money 

in a bank” for future needs. Can we not lay up October 
' beauty, its crispness and golden noondays for the gray and 
the gloomy days that will be sure to succeed? 

“JT know Nature only in my vacation months,” said one 
teacher. Need this be so? Why should we “go in” to 
town or city life, and leave the world of Nature because 
school begins? ‘No time?’ Yes, there ss time. There 
is usually time in this world for those things that we wish to 
do most. If every teacher would consider September and 
October “after schools’ and Saturdays as still a part of her 
summer Outing, it would be far better for her and her school. 
Time enough for sewing, and getting ready for the winter 
reading or study when November comes. 

October beauty and the “feel” in the air, with the quiet 
restfulness that fills the woods at this season are tonics — 
soul and nerve tonics that every brain worker needs. Make 
determined efforts, teachers, to spend every possible out-of- 
school hour in the fields and woods. Take your “ wheels,” 
or electric cars if you are near them, and go wherever you 
can. They will carry you away from houses and streets and 
that is something gained. Walk in the fallen leaves and 
make them rustle as you used to when you were a child. 
Find the cosy places and lie down and look up, and listen. 
Watch the bright leaves and brown leaves as they sail, 
leisurely down, gather nuts, hunt for witch-hazel, smell the 
sweet dry scent of ripened leaves, and revel in the 
lovely tints everywhere. Give this desire to your chil- 
dren also, and encourage them to bring you the woodsy 
things of October. If vou are in New England where 
the maples “burn” teach them to love them —to thrill 
under color sensation. Don’t talk botany or make a 
“study ” of Nature in times like these. Gaze, love, absorb, 
— and study afterwards. 


Earth’s crammed with Heaven, 
And every common bush afire with God; 
‘But only he who sees takes off his shoes. 
—Mrs. Browning 


New Books for Primary Teachers 


Uncle Robert’s Geography II. On the Farm. (Appleton’s Home 
Reading Books.) By Francis W. Parker and Nellie Lathrop Helm. 
(D. Appleton & Co., N. Y.) 


Three Little Daughters, of the Revolution. By Nora Perry. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 


Swinton’s Talking With the Pencil. (Primary Lessons in Lan- 
guage.) By William Swinton. (American Book Co., N. Y. City.) 


The Rational Spelling Book. Part I., Il. By Dr. J. M. Rice, 
(American Book Co.,. N. Y.) 


Little Pilgrims at Plymouth. By Francis A. Humphrey. (Congre- 
gational Sunday School and Publishing Society. ) 


Stories of Starland. By Mary Proctor. (Potter & Putnam Co., 
N. Y. City.) 

Teachers’ Monographs. Elementary Science Number. (New York 
Teachers’ Monograph Co., 25 East 14th St., N. Y. City.) 


Punctuation Practically Illustrated. By Kate O'Neill. (A. Lovell & 
Co., New York.) 


Harold’s Rambles. .(Nature Study Readers.) By John W. Troeger. 
(D. Appleton & Co., New York.) 
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A Christmas Operetta for the Little Ones 


“Coming events cast their shadows before.”” The com- 
ing event this time is a charming little operetta for the 
primary children. And it is coming very soon, for it will be 
sent out next. month in place of the usual supplementary 


_ picture. This will put it in a convenient form to handle 


without cutting up a number of Primary Epucation to get 
at it. It is issued early that the teachers on the Pacific 
coast and in the extreme west may receive it in plenty of 
time to look it over and of course — use i¢. 

This operetta has been carefully planned and skilfully 
executed, with the needs of the primary teachers for a 
Christmas entertainment fully in mind. If some school 
wants to raise one hnndred dollars for a school library or 
for any school purpose whatever, this operetta will be fully 
equal to the occasion. And if some small school wishes to 
select from it for its special needs, it is so arranged that it 
may be divided and selections made without injury. While 
it will fully meet the demands of a large stage, with curtain, 
footlights, and scene-shifting, it can be happily and easily 
adapted to the platform of an ordinary school hall. So, 
don’t turn away, teachers, with the expectation that it will 
be too elaborate for your needs or beyond you to carry out. 

The dramatist and song writer of this work is not unknown 
to the readers of Primary Epucation, Miss Alice E. Allen, a 
primary teacher with large experience in writing and plan- 
ning school entertainments, has given us many beautiful 
things last year, and her name alone will be guarantee for the 
dramatic charm and poetic beauty of the little Christmas 
drama. 

And the music that voices the soul of every song is the 
single work of Mr. Chas. E. Boyd of Boston, also known to 
our readers as the author of our delightful school songs 
last year. Mr. Boyd has, with rare skill, absorbed the 
spirit and translated the words of the. various songs in this 
operetta to sparkling, reverent, tender music, that has won 
high praise from all who have heard it. 

And so, we shall give to you in November the completed 
work that has grown slowly with painstaking care, careful 
criticism, and much enjoyment in the sunny days of the 
summer vacation. 


Ashamed of Being Teachers 


Did you meet any teachers in vacation time who were 
anxious to conceal the fact that they were teachers? The 
editor did. One teacher, when she was discovered, threw up 
her hands tragically and exclaimed, “I am lost!” Yes, she 
was “lost ”’—lost to a sense of the sacredness and dignity 
of the position — lost to a conviction of thankfulness that 
she was considered worthy of being a teacher — if she was 
worthy. Any teachers who conceal this fact through a 
summer vacation because they are ashamed to be known as 
such should be drummed out of the service without the 
ceremony or honor of a court-martial. 


Read “ My Six,” on page 324. 


Perry Pictures 


Have you a good stock of these: pictures to begin the 


work of the year? There never have been pictures of such 
high character at such low prices offered to home or schools. 
The teacher who knows how to use them will find herself 
rich in their possession. The child who leaves school with 
a knowledge of these pictures as works of art, and who 
knows even a little of what they mean in a literary or his- 
torical way, has a key to vast treasures in the future. “One 
of the world’s masterpieces for a penny” is worth the con- 
sideration of every teacher. Nine hundred subjects at one- 
cent each. Send 2-cent stamp for 16-page illustrated cata- 
logue. The Perry Picture Co., Malden, Mass. 
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(Suitable motions, to interpret words, will add meaning to 


song.) 


_ In Brown October 


ALICE E. ALLEN 
(Nutting Song for boys.) 
(Music by Elsie Dean Miller.) 





Three trees stood upon a hill,— 
All in brown October ; 

Three boys watched,— Joe, Tom, and Will,— 
All in brown October. 

Watched those trees, like anxious mice, 

“« Never chestnuts quite so nice,’””— 

Each had told the others twice,— 

All in brown October. 


Chorus. 


Touch of frost and touch of sun,— 
Soon there’ll be some fun, fun, fun ! 
All in brown October. 


Jack Frost came one starlit eve 
All in brown October, 

Snapped those burrs,—scarce one did leave,— 
All in brown October. 

Tom and Will and jolly Joe 

Each, three others found to go,— 

Made — how many — do you know? 
All in brown October. 


Chorus. 


Rattling, rolling, big and brown, 
How the nuts come down, down, down ! 
All in brown October ! 


’Round a fire-place, big and bright, 
All in brown October, 

They will sit some stormy night 
All in brown October: 

Roasting chestnyts, ripe and round, 

. Till each snaps with cheerful sound,— 

Better fun can ne’er be found 

All in brown October. 


Chorus. 


Firelight dancing out and back,— 
How the chestnuts crack ! crack ! crack ! 
All in brown October. 
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The Flower’s Lullaby 


All of the flowers are going to bed, 

Daisies are nodding their pretty white heads, 
Clovers have softly just whispered ‘ good-night,” 
Soon Mother Nature will tuck them up tight. 


‘* Lullaby, lullaby,” now the wind sighs, 
Mother will watch you while winter is nigh; 
Over them softly she spreads a white sheet, 

‘* Lullaby, lullaby, sleep, babies, sleep.” 


Softly, so softly, she’s calling them all: 

‘* Hasten, oh, bluebells, or night shades will fall; 
Buttercup, buttercup, come to your rest, 
Little forget-me-not is all undressed.” 


Maples are taking off dresses of green, 
And in bright dressing-gowns now can be seen, 
Oak trees are going more slowly to bed, 
With pretty night-caps of dark brown and red. 
— Addie Litchjield 


The Flower Going to Seed 


(Finger Game) 


Here are five fingers down within the flower, 
Each one holds a tiny cake made of the pollen flour. 
And the five fairy fingers are growing all around. 
Here is one tall chimney and a house made like a mound, 
The fairy shakes her fingers and the crumbs fly all around. 
Some go down the chimney and into the mound, 
And the little ones within, they roll and they squirm, 
And they eat the little crumbs like the birdie eats a worm. 
The fairy fingers feed them and they grow so big and stout 
That they push and they push and the walls fall out. 
And now these little children as they fall among the weeds 
The fairy fingers change into big round seeds. 

— Emma McCord in Child Garden 


Little Hickory Nut 


A little brown baby, round and wee, 

With the kind winds to rock him, slept high in a tree. 
And he grew and he grew till, oh, dreadful to say ! 
He tumbled right out of his cradle one day. 

Down, down from the tree-top, a terrible fall ! 

But the queer little fellow was not hurt at all ! 

And sound and sweet he lies in the grass, 

And there you will find him whenever you pass.— Se/. 


About the Fairies 


Pray where are the little blue bells gone 
That lately bloomed in the wood ? 

Why, the little fairies have taken each one 
And put them on for a hood. 


And where are the pretty grass stalks gone 
That waved in the summer breeze? 

Oh, the fairies have taken them every one 
To plant in their gardens, like trees. 


And where are the big blue bottles gone 
That buzzed in their busy pride? 

Oh, the fairies have caught them every one, 
And have broken them in to ride. 


And they’ve taken the glow worms to light their hails, 
And the cricket to sing them a song, 

And the great red rose leaves to paper their walls, 
And they’re feasting the whole night long. 


But when spring comes with its soft mild ray 
And the ripple of gentle rain, 

The fairies bring back what they’ve taken away, 
And give it us all again.— Se/. 
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Bdaucators and Brain Workers 


from all parts of the world use and commend 


CROSBY’S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


for the relief and prevention of all weaknesses resulting from over-work 
and anxiety. It gives active brain and nerves exactly what they need 
for their nutrition and normal action, and will help any case of mental 
or nervous exhaustion. Shall we send you a descriptive pamphlet ? 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is a highly concentrated white powder from the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and wheat germ formulated 
by Professor Percy more than thirty years ago. It contains no narcotic. 


Prepared only 56 W. 25th Street, 
by e New York City. 
If not found at Druggists, sent by mail ($1.00.) 


CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE.— The best remedy known for cold in the head, sore throat, and influenza. It does not contain 
cocaine, morphine, nor narcotic of any description. By mail, 50 cents. 





From the 
President Down 


everybody uses pencils, From the school boy 
up, every pencil user will find his needs best 
supplied by 
Dixon’s 
Armericam Graphite 
Penciis 
Special styles and leacs for every variety of 
pencil work. Each lead is even tempered, 
gritless, frictionless, tough. 


If your dealer doesn’t keep them, mention PorpuLaR 
Epucator and send 16c for samples worth double 
th money. 


Js. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J- 





To insert a pointed 
instrument and eject 
the pen from the 
holder, to prevent the 
ink from flowing back 
into the holder and 
soiling the fingers. 


See 
that 
Hole? 









2 Samples on receipt 

WHAT mi of return postage. 

> i: >| Ask for Vertical Pens 
FOR? ji No. 37. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 


450 Broome Street, New York, N. Y. 





IDEAL LETTER CARDS 


For Word- Used by 
Building Hundreds 
and Busy of Primary 
Work. Teachers 


BEST AND CHEAPEST. 


Send six cents for sample set. 


L. P. Goodhue, 7129 Yale Ave., Chicago, Ill, 





A. W. FABER, 


Manufactory Established 1761. 


Lead Pencils, 
Slate Pencils, 


Colored Pencils, 
Writing Slates, 


Steel Pens, Gold Pens, 

Inks, Pencil Cases 

Stationers’ Rubber (™Siersn¢™ Gel4, 
Goods, Rulers, Colors, 


and Artists’ Materials. 


Send 15 cts. for samples; mentioning this paper. 





78 Reade St., New York, N. Y. 
Manufactory Established 1761. 


+ TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. +4 








Eastern Teachers’ Agency, 
Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager, 


Telephone, Boston, 775-2. 


SO Bromfieidad Street, Boston, 





There is no better way to secure a school or a teacher than to do it through 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF N, E. 


What results can we show? Over 2,800 positions filled. Send for manual. 
Telephone, 2981 Boston. ¥. B. SPAULDING, Manager, 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 





THE FisK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Prop’s. Agency Manual sent free to any address. 
4 Ashburton Pi., Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York City. 1242 Twelfth St., Washington. 
378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 25 King St., West, Toronto. 414 Century B'ld'g, Minneapolis. 
730 Cooper Building, Denver. 25 Market St., San Francisco. 25 Stimson Bik., Los Angeles. 


THE BRIDCE TEACHERS’ ACENCIES, 
C. A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors. 
2A Beacon Street, Boston and 169 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





First class Primary, Intermediate, and Grammar Grade teachers who desire advancement are 
invited to call at our offices when in Boston or Chicago. If you are a successful teacher we would 
like to become acquainted with you, whether or not you register with us. The demand for supe- 
rior Grade teachers is at nearly all times of the year much greater than the supply. 

If you will send us your address, we shall be pleased to mail you our Agency Manual. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


PROVIDES GOOD TEACHERS FOR GOOD SCHOOLS. | If in search of either, you may find it to your 
PROVIDES GOOD SCHOOLS FOR GOUD TEACHERS. ) advantage to write us fully in regard to your wants. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


™ HOME TEACHERS’ AGENCY “™ ‘sivisi"": 


Needs teachers as it does not knowingly recommend misfits. 


A NEW FEATURE 


In Teachers’ Agencies is presented by the selectien of a Board of Registration, composed of 
eminent educators east and west, which establishes a standard of admission and passes on applications 
for membership. This is done by the 
EDUCATIONAL REGISTER COMPANY, 
Blackstone Building, Cleveland. 


378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
> SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


KINDERGARTEN AND SCHOOL actinemniaaaini & CO. 
SUPPLIES. 3 adie Seem Sapo, 























SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE. 
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° Ghestnut Time 
What are these upon the ground, 
Dressed in satin jackets brown, 
White fur collars, slender neck, 
Heads with caps that tassels deck, 
Hiding under fallen leaves, 
That are scattered by the breeze? 
These are chestnuts, brown, you see, 
Come to visit you and me. 


They’ve been swinging many days, 
Where the birds have sung their lays, 
Prickly houses, closed so tight, 

They were hidden from our sight, 
Till the frost came to their home 
And invited them to come, 

Spend the winter, share the joys 

Of the happy girls and boys. 





O, for happy chestnut time, 
And the trees we love to climb! 
Shake the limbs, the chestnuts fall, 
Leaves will try to cover all. 
We will find them, but leave more 
For the squirrel’s winter store. 
We'll undo their coats so neat, 
Eat the kernels good and swect. 
— Malana A. Harris 


The Ripened Leaves 


Said the leaves upon the branches, 
One sunny autumn day, 

We've finished all our work, and now, 
We can no longer stay, 


- 
~ 


: . é Z So our gowns of red and yellow, 
e When washing delicate laces, use liberal suds of And our cloaks of. sober brown, 
© . : . 
Ivory Soap and warm water. If the laces are too delicate iy oF eA mat me - sacha 
e : . m 
to bear rubbing, knead them with the hands, or shake ” ‘: 
» briskly in a bottle of suds, then rinse in clear water. ee ee 
« : 4 . s 
e Ivory Soap contains no alkali, and is safe to use for the Beneath our green umbrellas, 
cleansing of the most dainty fabrics. And the squirrels that were our guests, 
But we can not wait for winter 
C) And we do not care for snow; 
IVORY SOAP IS 994/fo PER CENT. PURE. When we hear the wild northwesters 
We lose our clasp and go. 
A WORD OF WARNING.—There are many white soaps, each represented to be“ just 
: as good as the ‘ Ivory’;” they ARE NOT, but like all counterfeits, lack the peculiar and ‘* But we hold our heads up bravely 
‘e remurkable qualities of the genuine. Ask for‘ Ivory’ Soap and insist upon getting it. Unto the very last, 
And shine in pomp and splendor 
. Copsrizht, 1898, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnatt. As away we flutter fast. 
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Little Leaves 


(For the Baby Ro-m) 
(Music by Elsie Dean Miller 
ALICE E, ALLEN 





1 Little leaves all in a ring,— 
See them swing; see them swing ; 
Sun and wind come and go — 
Shine and blow; shine and blow. 


2 Maids in gowns of ruffled green 
Soon are seen ; soon are seen ; 
Tiny things who upward glance, 
As they dance ; as they dance. 


3 Little ladies now behold — 
Red and gold ; red and gold ; 
Who we are, and why we go, 
Do you know? Do you know? 


Directions 
(All the babies may sing this in full chorus, if desired.) 
1. Children who sing are divided into three choruses, according to 
height, smallest in front. 
Costumes 


For the first row — Ordinary gowns. 

For the second row — Let the children themselves fasten green maple 
leaves together with their stems; pin firmly on ordinary gowns for ruffles. 

For the third row— Children enjoy a“ grown-up” appearance, Let 
them wear the long skirts of an elder sister or friend, so that they may 
have “real” trains. Decorate gowns prettily with bright colored leaves. 
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In the mellow autumn noontide 
We kiss and say good-bye. 
And through the naked branches 
Then may children see the sky.” 
— Margaret E. Sangster ’ 





The Little Cricket 


A dear little cricket lived under the hearth, 
And always singing a song was he ; 
He seemed to run over with good will and mirth, 
And he chirped his tunes right merrily. 
“ Cheer-up ! cheer-up!” sang the cricket so gay ; 
“ Cheer-up: cheer-up!’’ from morning till night, 
«Oh, come good people, and list to my lay!” 
And he sang and chirruped with all his might. 
For the little cricket under the hearth 
Never wished for more than he had ; 
That was the cause of his good-will and mirth, 
That is the reason he was so glad.—- Sed. 


I found a violet 
And plucked a maple leaf; 
The year seemed very brief, 
The far-off seasons met. 


That for autumnal grief, 
This for a spring regret, 
A last blue violet? 
A scarlet maple-leaf. 
— J. Russell Taylor. 


A Correction 


The “Illustrated Work, etc.,” published by N. E. Pub. Co., mentioned 
on TALKING TOGETHER page of September Primary EDUCATION, 
not one of the “*Ten Cent Classics” of Educational Publishing © 
The price of the book is 25 cents. 





